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‘“7O, will you do something 

: for me?’’ asked Herrick. 

‘ **That depends,’’ Lois 
answered. She always felt the 
need of being cautious when it 
came to promising things to her 
brother. 

‘*You’ll like the idea. I want 
mother to ask the Exeters down 
to Highcliff for a fortnight in 
August. Mrs. Exeter has her 
vacation then, and Anne doesn’t 
give many lessons in the sum- 
mer — pupils out of town. As 
for Lynn—he’s going to need a 
change badly by that time. ’’ 

‘*But do you think mother— 
they’re not her sort. And I’m 
afraid she has pretty well booked 
up her guests for the whole 
summer. ’” 

‘*That’s why I want to speak 
before she gets every cranny 
filled. I wish she’d leave that 
fortnight free for just the Ex- 
eters, and not have the rest of 
the crowd. Ask her now, will 
you?’’ : 

The two were sitting on the 
steps of the rear veranda of their 
house, a veranda that looked 
over a smooth-shaven lawn, gar- 
dens and tennis court. It was 
late in the June evening, and 
Mrs. Huntington, elaborately 
gowned, was at the moment de- 
scending from her car. She was 
returning from an entertainment 
at the home of a friend. 

‘* Tired, mother? ’’ Herrick 
asked, as he escorted her to a 
chair. 

‘Tired? Not at all; but I do 
think that it’s too late in the 
season for entertaining indoors, 
even informally. I wish I had 
followed Dr. Seacomb’s advice 
and gone to Highcliff the first 
‘of June. I should, if your father 
hadn’t urged our staying in town 
till July. It’s absurd to keep us 
all here, when he and Hugh and 
you can come out for every week- 
en 

‘*Now’s the time,’’ signaled Her- 
rick to Lois, and he promptly agreed 
with his mother. 

The two young people began to 
talk of Highcliff, and presently Lois 
found the opportunity to lead up to 
her question. At that moment Her- 
rick strolled away across the lawn. 
Curiously enough, although Mrs. 
Huntington adored her sons, it was 
Lois and Dorothy who could most often 
bring her to their way of thinking. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Huntington, 
complaining of the sultry night, rose 
and went up to her room. Lois, left 
alone on the veranda, immediately sig- 
naled Herrick. 

‘*At first she said absolutely that she 
wouldn’t,’’ Lois reported. ‘‘She said 
they were very nice, but they wouldn’t 
have the right things to wear; and she 
didn’t think it was a kindness to ask 
them. I told her I’d never seen Anne 
wearing anything except the riglit 
thing, and she admitted that, but said 
they wouldn’t have smart sports clothes, 
because they couldn’t afford them, and 
she thought it would just embarrass 
them. I suggested that she ask nobody 
else for just that fortnight, but she 
said she’d already asked the Walter 
Brights and meant to ask the Begbies. 
She admitted that the Brights had not 
accepted yet, and that they might go 
on a Nova Scotian trip instead. She 
finally agreed that if the Brights re- 
fused she wouldn’t ask the Begbies, 
and we’d have just the Exeters.’’ 

‘*Good work!’’ said Herrick, patting 
his sister’s shoulder and grinning joy- 
fully in the darkness. ‘‘Here’s hoping 
the Brights refuse. I’m going to drop 
round to Walt’s office and talk Nova 
Scotia till I get him hypnotized. ’’ 

Two weeks later, whether under 
Herrick’s influence, or because the 
June weather grew so hot that the 
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“NO—BUT YOU CAN BLOCK ME QUITE FREQUENTLY, IF YOU WANT TO” 


ANNE EXETER 
“Sy Grace S. Richmond 


Chapter Seven, in which the Exeters accept an invitation 


Northeast lured with more than ° 
common power, the Walter 

Brights decided for Nova Scotia, 

and Mrs. Huntington was re- 

minded of her promise. She de- 

murred a little, but by that time 

Dorothy also was eager for the 

plan, sports clothes or no sports clothes, and 
the younger daughter’s teasings settled the 
question. On a Sunday afternoon—Mrs. Exe- 
ter’s only free day—Mrs. Huntington drove 
in to call upon her and delivered her invitation 
with greater cordiality than even Lois had 
expected. 

There was something about the dignified old 
drawing-room and something about Mrs. Exe- 
ter’s manner as she greeted her guest that 
impressed Mrs. Huntington every time she 
encountered it. In spite of her knowledge of 
the family’s reduced circumstances, she found 
it impossible to glance at the portrait of old 
Gen. Exeter over the chimney piece without 
remembering that among all her own ancestry 
there was no such distinguished figure as his. 
Why, indeed, should she hesitate to ask any 
Exeter to share her luxurious seaside home on 
account of possible deficiencies in the matter of 
dress? 

But, somewhat to Mrs. Huntington’s aston- 
ishment, Mrs. Exeter did not immediately ac- 
cept the proffered invitation. She expressed a 
charming pleasure in it, but was not at all 
sure that it would be possible to arrange the 
absence from town. Mrs. Huntington found 
herself urging, for—still to her astonishment— 
she had discovered that she actually wanted 
Mrs. Exeter for her guest. In the end it was 
decided that the Exeters should come for at least 
one week, to be extended to two, if possible. 








“Tt will be a delightful thing 
to anticipate,’’ Mrs. Exeter said. 
“*T think I covet the sea for my 
son, Lynn, as much as for my- 
self. To get into the water for a 
swim, which is his dearest sport, 
will do him much good. ’’ 

‘*My children all swim remarkably well,’’ 
Mrs. Huntington replied. ‘‘They will enjoy 
taking him out. The beach is specially fine at 
Higheliff. We shall all look forward to your 
coming—and I hope there will be no question 
of your remaining for the fortnight. ’’ 

Lois, looking over photographs with Lynn 
in the next room,—photographs that he him- 
self had taken ‘‘at the front,’’ and that she 
was recalling to him by brief descriptions, — 
was well satisfied with her mother’s attitude. 
She could not have asked her to be more 
gracious, or to show a manner freer from 
patronage. To tell the truth, Lois said to her- 
self, it was not easy, even for Mrs. Huntington, 
to show patronage to Mrs. Exeter. 

That evening, when Anne came home, white 
with the extreme heat and as nearly listless 
as Anne ever could be, Lynn told her the 
news. He did not see that her dark eyes 
brightened, or that a tinge of color came into 
her cheeks, but by now his ears had become 
sensitive to every shade of inflection in the 
voices he knew best, and he could hear the 
genuine pleasure in her tone as she answered: 

‘*That’s simply great, Lynny, and I think 
mother’s a trump to accept. I’m quite sure she 
didn’t want to.’’ 

‘*Didn’t she? Why not?’’ demanded Lynn, 
bewildered. ‘‘She needs a change like the 
dickens, and so do you. I call it a godsend. ”’ 

‘* So does she, no doubt,’’ answered Anne. 
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** Just the same—” And her eyes 
mether mother’sacross the table. 

Lynn sat up straighter. 
‘*What’s the matter? Don’t you 
want to take a favor you can’t 
return ? Or—oh, I’ll bet I know! 
It’s the everlasting clothes ques- 
tion. See here—you needn’t get 
anything new for me, you know. 
I’ve three pairs of white-flannel 
tréusers that only need cleaning 
—if the moths haven’t got into 
7em. And I had a mighty good- 
looking Panama hat that can be 
reblocked. With a pair of new 
white shoes and an up-to-date 
searf or two —’’ 

The others were laughing, in- 
cluding Stanley, 

‘*Oh, say, Lynn,’’ the boy be- 
gan, ‘‘you ought to see the things 
the fellows are wearing this 
summer! If you go out to the 
Huntingtons’, you’ll have to 
have blazers and sweaters no 
end, and a lot of other stuff.’’ 

‘*Not on your life,’’ said Lynn 
in firm tones. 

He had become anxious of late 
not to spend one penny more 
than was absolutely necessary, 
for certain details of his study 
were costing considerably more 
than he had expected. Shayne 
Mitchell had gone away for the 
summer, still in search of abso- 
lute soundness for the injured 
skull, and Lynn had had to hire 
a reader; and there were other 
expenses that were cutting down 
the bank balance with alarming 
swiftness. 

**One thing is certain,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘If we can’t go without 
a lot of costly clothes, we won’t 
go, that’s all; but I believe we 
can manage to look perfectly 
respectable. I was looking at 
that old white linen suit the 
other day, mother; I always 
did like it, and now that skirts 

are narrower again I can make it as 
smart as ever. Oh, we must go, if 
only to get Lynn into the salt water 
again. The Huntingtons wouldn’t 
ask us if they didn’t want us, and 
they kriow that we can’t dress like 
their set. It wasn’t the clothes ques- 
tion that made mother not want to go, 
Lynn—was‘it, mummy ?’’ 

‘*What was it, then?’’ Lynn per- 
sisted. 

Anne shook her head. ‘‘ Never 
mind. Mother’s splendid, and we ap- 
preciate it.’’ 

Mrs. Exeter smiled at her daughter. 
It was wonderful to have a child who 
understood her so well. Anne had real- 
ized from the beginning that, however 
the young people of the two families 
might enjoy one another’s company, 
the two mothers were as far apart as 
the two poles. They differed from each 
other in education, tastes, ambitions 
and ideals; they hardly spoke the same 
language. Anne could easily imagine 
her mother’s positive distaste for a 
woman of Mrs. Huntington’s stamp. 
Yet she knew that her mother recog- 
nized that both Lois and Herrick were 
of a different and finer sort; for the 
sake of the young people Mrs. Exeter 
had put aside her own antipathies. 

It was only a day later that Herrick 
took Anne for a swift early evening 
spin along the boulevard in his car. He 
was full of enthusiasm over the coming 
visit of his friends at Highcliff. 

‘*You know,’’ he said, ‘‘curiously 
enough, it’s just that fortnight that 
I’m going to be out at Highcliff for my 
vacation. If we can’t hit some pretty 
jolly times together, there’ll be some 
explanations coming. ’’ 

‘*Are you to have only a fortnight’s 
vacation?’’ asked Anne, glancing at 
him in some wonder. ‘‘I thought I 
heard you telling Lynn about the won- 
derful things you did every summer, 
for six weeks or a month at least.’’ 
Herrick laughed and his color rose a 
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ARKNESS was closing in when through 
1B) the thickly falling snow Willis Murch 

espied the deserted old lumber camp on 
Allagash Lake. It was a dismal, lonely place, 
but to Willis it seemed the most attractive spot 
on earth. He was cold and tired, for he had 
tramped all that day through unbroken forest, 
hauling his toboggan, which was loaded with 
camp kit and provisions. The snowshoeing had 
been far from good. 

For three months Willis had been trapping 
alone in the Maine woods. He had just come 
up from Caucomgomoe Lake, where the trap- 
ping had not proved so good as he had hoped. 
As he turned toward the old lumber camp, 
he decided that if the signs of game should 
prove promising here he would set up a line 
of mink and marten traps the next day. 

As he opened the door of the shack, some- 
thing caused him to stop, listen, and then to 
strike a match. His instinct had warned him 
of the presence of some animal; but the light 
from the match showed nothing except a rusty 
stove, a bunk. with its yellowed fir boughs, and 
numerous old barrels and boxes. 

Reassured, he went in, unlashed his lantern, 
lighted it, and, kindling a fire in the stove, 
proceeded to get his supper. 

All during the meal he had that same unde- 
fined feeling that something was watching him. 
At last, sitting on the deacon seat in front of 
the stove, he blew out the lantern and when 
his eyes had grown accustomed to the gloom 
glanced slowly into the four corners of the 
camp. 

Just over the doorway was a little loft of 
splits, used for storing axes, peavies and tin- 
ware; and up there, in the darkest corner, he 
saw two greenish eyes gleaming. Too good 
a woodsman to start, Willis at once looked else- 
where, and sat quietly for some minutes; then 
he moved, as if casually, to reach his gun that 
lay, loaded, on the bunk beside him. 

But the watcher aloft was evidently aware 
that it had been seen, for there was a rattle of 
tinware, and the creature disappeared. It must 
have gone out at some hole in the roof, for 
Willis heard it leap softly to the ground out- 
side. 

He supposed that it was a ‘‘lucivee,’’ or 
lynx, that had found shelter from the storm 
in the camp, and thought little more about it 
until’ the next morning. Then, peering cau- 
tiously forth on the chance of getting a glimpse 
of game, he saw less than a hundred yards 
away a huge black cat. It was sitting on a 
stump, half concealed by a fir bush, and was 
watching the camp. 

The sight of the cat cheered Willis, and he 
called out, ‘‘Puss, puss, puss!’’ Instantly the 
animal jumped off the stump and bounded 
away. Willis guessed that it had been the 
cook’s cat when the lumbermen had camped 
there three winters before, and that they had 
left it behind when they went away. 

Willis was busy during the day putting out 
his mink traps on the Allagash Stream and on 
two brooks that flow into Allagash Lake. When 
he returned to the cabin at night, he saw by 
the tracks that the cat had walked all round 
the camp and had ventured up to the door; 
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THERE HE MET A FISHER CAT 


but he saw nothing more of the creature until 
the next day, when he espied it, sitting on the 
same stump and watching the camp. 

Again ‘he called to it, and again the cat 
ran off, although not quite so precipitately as 
before. 

The same thing happened on several morn- 
ings. ‘By that time Willis had found that the 
trapping was likely. to prove good there and 
had settled down’ for a, prolonged sojourn at 
the cabin. Observing that the cat invariably 
came to the camp while he was away at his 
traps, he began to lay out food for it. At last 
he so far won the lonely creature’ 8 confidence 
that it would come to the camp when he was 
indoors. Soon they bécanie great friends, and 
the cat kept house while he was off on his 
rounds. 

Willis tried calling the cat Tom, Bill and 
several other names; but it would answer to 
none of them. Finally, he named it Attucks, 
because of its black fur. The story of the 
Boston Massacre had made a great impression 
on Willis’s mind, and he especially remembered 
the passage in the history that told how the 
patriotic mob were ‘‘led on by a gigantic 
negro whose name was Attucks. ’’ The bravery 
of Attucks had captivated his youthful admi- 
ration. 

He thought the cat liked the name. ‘‘ Attucks, 
O Attucks!’’ he would shout when he came 
back to camp; and if the cat were off hunting, 
he would come bounding back through the 
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snow, rub his head against -Willis’s leg, and 
even jump to his shoulder and rub his cheek. 
At night Attucks slept in the bunk at Willis’s 
feet, or at his side.’ Although the animal had 
lived so long in the fireless winter cold, he loved 
the warmth of the old stove as well as any 
other cat. 

Attucks also took to bringing hares and 


‘spruce partridges to camp. Willis praised him, 


petted him and scratched him under ,the chin 
for doing so. The boy began to see that Attucks 
liked to share his game with him; the cat 
would bring it in, lay it at his feet, then walk 
off, as if he had wanted Willis to take it. No 
doubt . Attucks had been, lonesome; now he 
seemed perfectly happy with Willis. 

Oné day, instead of a red squirrel:or a hare, 
Attucks caught a mink at an open pool of the 
brook a little way from ‘the camp. He came 
proudly home with it; it had been a hard battle, 
as his numerous ugly wounds showed. 

Now, mink skins were worth eight dollars 


‘apiece that season. Willis looked the prize over 


and cried, ‘‘Good old Attucks! Good for you!’’ 
He petted the cat more than usual and gave 
him several choice titbits for dinner. Attucks 
seemed to realize his new-found glory, for he 
lay in supreme contentment near the stove all 
the evening. 

The next day he brought home a hare. 

‘“That’s only arabbit, Attucks!’’ Willis cried 
disdainfully and turned away as if in disgust. 

When his master refused to pat him, Attucks 
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rubbed against him and looked up into his 
face, purring and doing everything he could to 
attract his attention; but Willis pushed him 
off. Attucks brought the hare twice and laid it 
at the feet of his master, but Willis threw it out 
of camp. Then poor Attucks gazed at him for 
a long time in bewilderment. Finally he went 
and sat in a dark corner behind the stove. 

A day or two later Attucks brought in a 
squirrel; but Willis threw that out, too. The 
eat actually went off behind the camp. When 
he finally came in, Willis got the mink skin 
and laid it beside Attucks’s tin plate; then, 
holding the mink skin first in one hand, and 
then the other, he petted the cat and called 
him brave Attucks, smart Attucks, and so on. 

Within two days Attucks caught another 
mink, and Willis praised him, petted him and 
allowed him to eat his supper beside him on 
the deacon seat. 

That was the beginning of Attucks’s career 
as a fur hunter. It continued all the winter. 
The cat brought in nearly or quite as much 
fur as Willis himself trapped, and all that he 
desired in return was his master’s praise; he 
demanded no share in the profits. Willis found 
him nearly as good company as a boy. 

When Willis broke up camp in March, he 
resolved to take Attucks home. The morning 
he started he called him and bade him follow 
after the loaded toboggan. 

Attucks followed for two or three miles; but 
at last he either took fright at going so far from 
the camp, or else did not like the thought of 
leaving the cabin where he had been so happy 
during the winter. He stopped several times 
and mewed plaintively, as if to call Willis back ; 
and at last he ran all the way back to camp. 
Willis followed him; but although he fussed 
over him all that day, he could not persuade 
the cat to leave the cabin. 

The next day Willis rigged a bag to put him 
into; but Attucks apparently divined his inten- 
tion and fled up a tree. 

Reluctantly Willis left the cat behind. He 
did not expect ever to see him again, but when 
he returned to the old camp on Allagash 
Lake, the following November, who should 
come to meet him but Attucks with tail aloft, 
mewing loudly for joy! 

The winter’s trapping that followed was 
much like that of the winter before. Attucks 
caught sixteen minks and nine martens. But 
the fur-bearing animals along Allagash Stream 
and its tributary brooks were beginning to 
thin off, and Attucks had to go farther and 
farther, and watch longer and longer, to catch 
one. In fact, he went all the way to the great 
open pool below the falls of the stream, two 
miles above Chamberlain Lake; and there, 
while watching for mink, I suppose, he met a 
fisher cat. 

Probably Attucks attacked the fisher, in the 
rash hope of winning further approval from his 
master; but fishers are stubborn fighters and 
very strong. All Willis ever found of his faithful 
comrade was his skull. The next day Willis 
espied the fisher on the farther side of the pool, 
picking the cat’s bones, and shot it. 

Willis felt that he should never have so good 
a partner in any enterprise again. 








little. ‘‘Well, at one time I did take quite a 
bit of time off, for trips. Thought I could do 
better work designing afterwards. ,But this 
year—well—I’ ve a motive for staying in town. 
I find I—don’t want any longer vacation than 
—some other people I know. ’’ 

It was impossible to mistake his meaning. 
Anne smiled brightly, for the thought was 


heartening. The city is always oppressively 
hot in July and August, and the knowledge 


that her friend Herrick was to stay by 
through the long days could only be welcome 
to her. 

‘**You can’t think how we are looking for- 
ward to the tenth of August,’’ she said, as 
the car spun down the boulevard and by its 
swift flight tempered the summer breeze to 
coolness. 

‘*] wish the time would hurry up. And then 
I shall wish it would go by like the crawling 
of a snail,’’ Herrick observed. 

‘*Tt’s the time between now and then that 
will go by like the snail,’’ said Anne. 

So it proved. The interval, however, was 
none too long for all the preparations she had 
in mind to make. 

‘‘What are you making?’’ Lynn demanded, 
when, one evening about the first of August, 
he had felt his way upstairs. ‘‘You must be | 
ready for a trip to the moon by this time. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s really very little,’? Anne asserted, 
pushing back her hair from her hot forehead | 
as she stopped the sewing machine. ‘Three | 
very inexpensive frocks and some odds and ends | 
are all I am attempting, but they take time. I| 
shall be through in a round or two more, ant 
_ then I’ll come and read to you.’’ | 
‘Read nothing!’’ Lynn exclaimed irritably. | 








‘*T wouldn’t let you, anyway, and besides my 
brain is a wilted mushroom. Come and take 
me for a walk in the park, and we’ll talk 
about the sea breezes till we can’t stand it, 
and then we’ll come home and go to bed, 
and fry as usual, till morning. And to-morrow 
will be one day nearer the happy hour when 
we start. ’’ 

August 10 came at last. As chance would 
have it, it was almost the hottest day of the 
hot season, and Anne and Mrs. Exeter, pack- 
ing the two small trunks that were to carry 
their wardrobes, were reduced to the last 
degree of weariness: They were to start at 
four o’clock in the afternoon for the two-hour 
journey. 

‘* Tf it’s impossible to exist in what we’ve 
been wearing to pack in,’’ Anne exclaimed 
despairingly, ‘‘how shall we ever stand travel- 
ing clothes?’’ 

‘*Courage! It will soon” be cooler, and the 
very wearing of them will cheer us.’? As Mrs. 
Exeter brought her son his fresh collar and tie, 
she remarked, ‘‘Don’t put them on till the cab 
drives up, dear; the chances will be better for 
their lasting to the station.’’ 

At the appointed hour, however, instead of 


| the cabman, Herrick Huntington appeared with 


his limousine. 

Dashing up the steps, regardless of the heat, 
he cried eagerly: 

‘*Please forgive me, but no one was using 
this, and we’ll all go down together. I counter- 
manded your order, and told the baggageman 
to come instead. Is it all -right?’’ 

‘“*Tt’s very nice, and we do thank you,’’ 
Mrs. Exeter assured him. 

Seated comfortably in the great car, with the 





breeze lifting little tendrils of hair about her 
ears, Anne relaxed with a deep sigh of content. 

“I thought I couldn’t bear my traveling 
clothes, and now I adore them,’’ she said. 

Herrick eyed her with approval. From the 
crown of the eminently becoming hat she 
wore to the shining tip of her small shoe, she 
looked as if she had at that moment been lifted 
from the proverbial bandbox. 

At the great station it was hot again, hot 
out through the train shed, insufferably hot 
in the chair car; but with swift and skillful 
management Herrick obtained seats on the 
observation platform at the rear, assigned his 
guests to them and signaled a young flower 
vender who was running along the train shed 
with his arms full of water lilies. The next 
minute the train was drawing out of the 
station, Anne’s and her mother’s hands were 
filled with the great cool blooms, and the in- 
creasing motion brought a cooling breeze. 

‘Oh, we’re really off at last!’’. Anne was 
saying. ‘‘It seems too good to be true.’’ 

‘*Nothing’s too good to be true to-day,’’ 
Herrick said. ‘‘What do you think? Shayne 
Mitchell’s coming, too; he’ll be there when we 
get there. ’’ 

“‘Oh, wonderful! I thought he was up in 
Canada.’’ Anne stared at him, while Lynn 
laughed aloud in his delight. He had sorely 
missed Shayne during the last two months. 

‘*He was, but we’ve been making the wires 
hot for the last week, and he’s coming down 
with a rush. I meant to keep it for a surprise, 
but it wouldn’t keep.’’ 

‘I’m glad it wouldn’t!’’ Lynn cried. ‘‘I’ve 
forgotten all about this furnace of a city 
already, just hearing the glorious news. ’”’ 









After a time Herrick moved his chair closer 
to Anne’s. Mrs. Exeter and Stanley were de- 
scribing to Lynn certain points they were 
passing. 

“Do you keep a credit system of accounts 
for your friends?’’ Herrick asked in her ear. 

She looked at him. ‘‘Are you looking for 
credit? You have plenty.’’ 

‘“*T want to test it,’’ he answered. ‘‘You 
know I like Shayne Mitchell a lot, a tremen- 
dous lot. Who doesn’t? But don’t you think 
I deserve a little praise for asking him down 
when—you are there?’’ 

Anne’s blue-black eyes regarded the distant 
passing landscape. 4 

‘*T think it’s very nice of you to ask him,’’ 
she assured him. 

‘“*Ts that all I get?’’ he asked, smiling. 

‘‘What more do you want?’’ 

‘*Just the promise that you won’t make a 
large party of us for everything. ’’ 

“*T shall not be arranging things,’’ declared 
Anne, with an expression of innocent sur- 
prise. 

‘*No—not if I can help it,’’ admitted Her- 
rick, with a laugh. ‘‘ But you can block me quite 
frequently, if you want to, and, judging by my 
past experience, you havea clever little trick of 
merging two pairs of people into one. That’s 
all right sometimes, and again it isn’t. There 
are a few things I want to do down here at 
Highcliff in pairs, and if I can just get you to 
agree not always to turn round and wave the 
others on to join us —’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ Anne stood up and lifted an excited 
arm. ‘‘There’s the ocean!’’ 

Herrick jumped to his feet also. ‘‘It sure is, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s the first view we get, and then 


* 
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.-e lose it again for ten miles ; but please don’t 
‘orget that it’s there—waiting for you!’’ 
‘‘May I go in swimming to-night?’’ Anne’s 
vice was thrilled. 
Herrick thought of his mother, remembering 
that, according to her strict code, the hour of 
the Exeters’ arrival was the hour for dressing 





jor dinner—and from then on there was small 


ehance for swimming parties, which had been 
properly attended to in the morning; but he 


spoke none the less decidedly. 
‘*Absolutely—if you want to.’’ 


Anne laid her hand on Lynn’s arm. ‘‘We’re 


going in to-night!’’ she exclaimed. 
Herrick sat down again when Anne did. 


And he said no more about pairing off. He was 





quite happy enough to see his guests, and to 
notice that as the train flew on, approaching 
nearer and nearer to the coast, finally ranning 
along it for several miles before the last stop, 
the faces of all grew less tense, more relaxed. 
A hint of pink came into Mrs. Exeter’s pale 
cheeks. Lynn’s voice grew brighter and brighter 
in tone as he made comments on Stanley’s 


excited descriptions. As for Anne—all Herrick 
could think of was a flower that had been 
| drooping on its stem. Now her head was up 
again, her eyes were full of light, her color 
grew with every mile. 
| Altogether, Herrick,as he watched this trans- 
formation, had never been so happy in his life. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CAIACOMBS OF PARIS 
Qy Egerton Castle 


associations of words that, to this day, the 

very name catacombs britigs me back, with 
a leap as it were through space and time, toa 
certain vast, long room with high Gothie win- 
dows that was, and no doubt still is, the boys’ 
dormitgry of Henri Quatre, in Paris. , 

Henri Quatre, on the summit of the Pantheon 
hill, in the heart of the really old Paris, is 
one of the lycées, or government schools. The 
wonderful buildings in which it is lodged 
are, without doubt, among the most venerable 
in a ¢ity that traces its civilized history to 
Roman days. They are nothing less than the 
ancient abbey of St. Genevieve, turned _to 
secular uses after the Great Revolution. There 
the hours of study, of worship, of meals and 
recreation, are still tolled from that antique 
belfry known as the tower of Clovis, which 
has withstood the onslaughts of weather, war, 
fire and riot for fifteen centuries—since the 
days, in fact, of Clovis, the first baptized King 
of the Franks. And the abbey—tower, cloisters 
and all—was built, like almost every church 
and mansion of ancient Paris, like the very 
walls and bastiles that inclosed it, from stone 
brought out of the catacombs, those mysterious 
white quarries, now jealously closed and almost 
forgotten, that range for miles in every direc- 
tion, deep under the busy pavement. 

There is still a good deal of that atmosphere 
of subterranean architecture to be found at 
Henri Quatre. Under the present dining hall, 
the ancient refectory of the monks, are dark, 
forbidding, arched crypts used as kitchens. 
Beneath those crypts again range a series of 
vast, low-ceiled vaults that were cut stark into 
the rock some ten centuries ago: the cellars 
of the Génovéfin monastery. Deeper still, 
fathoms lower down,—long unknown, and 
indeed only discovered during the sinking of 
new wells,—stretch darkly certain closed, for- 
bidden galleries, leading no one dares say 
where; branches in fact of the terrible, the 
mysterious catacombs—and all forgotten now, 
except by a few government surveyors whose 
business it is to see that all access to them is | 
closed. 

Nothing lower down in the ground than the 
refectory was, of course, familiar to the schol- 
ars. The existence of the fantastic galleries, 
however, was well known from tradition. 
There was a picturesque pride in them. Highly 
colored accounts of their dramatie mysteries 
and terrors were among the first points of 
information conveyed by the ancients to the 
nouveaux—the old boys to the new. 

If ever there walked one whom such lore was 
calculated to fascinate, it was young Castle, 
the nouveau of the fifth form, in the summer 
of 1871. And, as first revealed to him by his 
favorite ‘‘chum,’’—one Caleb Hubbard, a 
young gentleman who, in Mr. Weller’s phrase- 
ology, had ‘‘the gift o’ the gab wery gallopin’,’’ 
—it lost nothing of its romantic picturesque- 
ness in the telling. 

Caleb Hubbard, whose ‘‘people’’ hailed from 
the States, was indifferently known as l’ Amer- 
icain—though he, like myself, was as French 
in speech, if not in ideas, as any boy of Paris 
—or as l’Emerillon. This was in allusion to 
his small-built, rather fierce, active personality, 
and especially to his wide, dark and singularly 
piercing eyes. Emerillon, it may be recalled, is 
the French name for that small species of hawk 
we call merlin or stone falcon. In the same 
manner our compeers referred'to me as l’ An- 
ylais or (for a nickname was apparently indis- 
pensable) as Trombine, a reference, I was given’ 
to understand, to some alleged peculiarity in 
the shape of my nose. 

It was a grilling noon in early Jyly. Said 
Emerillon to Trombine: 

*‘T’ll tell you what, Castle, the only fit place 
on a day like this is our catacombs!’’ 

‘‘Our what?’’ 

‘Our catacombs. Don’t say you’ve not heard 
of be catacombs — you, all these years in 
Paris!’? 

Well, I had not. Andeso, perambulating in 
the shade of the cloisters, Caleb Hubbard 
delivered himself, with grave gusto and many 
‘in impressive widening in the falcon eye, of a 
*hrilling account, rich in high lights and sombre 
shades, of this mystere de Paris, Where he 
had gleaned his information did not appear 
then: it is a trait of eager, youthful listeners 
hot to inquire into the source of tales. 

From that moment, and for many a day, I 
beeame haunted by catacombs. That night, in 
the silence of the dormitory, for hours I roamed 


|: is a singular example of the personal 





in thought endless white galleries that bur- 


rowed deep under the chalk soil of old Paris. | 
Roamed and fearfully explored. Peered into | 
‘unnels, bores and dips ; down pits and chasms; | 





up shafts; through couloirs 
and stairways rising or fall- 
ing, or winding—all in the 
milk-white of the limestone, 
all silent with an immense, 


crushing silence that seemed he studied at the Lycée 
to make your very thoughts Condorcet in Paris. 
sound like explosions within 
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shell lay revealed like some 
huge egg in an abandoned 
nest! But vastly. more thrill- 
ing was the next discovery. 
Nothing less than the corner 
of a black, irregular opening, 
below the mantling of bram- 
bles. It was like a break 





your head. Roamed, seeking 
an exit, yearning for one sign of life. Roamed 
on, sometimes on the borderland of sleep, but, 
for the most part, hopelessly awake; until I 
felt as exhausted as if I had bodily tramped 
the incredible distances. 

Outside, there was, that night, a brilliant 
moonlight that, through the tall, unshuttered 
windows revealed neighboring roofs as if pow- 
dered with snow. Inside, the room—a long 
apartment that in older days had lodged the 
world-renowned library of the abbey—showed 
depths as dark as Erebus. And so the visible 
world, when I opened my eyes, was all a con- 
trast of black and white, even as the weird 
scenery of my mind’s journey. That is why, 
I suppose, the first mental vision that the 
name of catacombs always evokes in me, as 
I said, that of the dormitory in Henri Quatre. 

In course of days, happily, the haunting 
began to fade; the fever of allurement cooled. 
True, there is now, as everyone knows who 
has ‘‘done the sights’’ of Paris, one small area 
of the terrible ‘‘voids’’ open to visitors by 
special permit. It is a section of the subterra- 
neous labyrinths that, of later days, has been 
utilized for the reverent disposal of the millions 
of human bones turned out of the ancient ceme- 
teries at the time when these became forbidden 
within the walls of Paris. But at that time, 
just after the two sieges, no access whatsoever 
to the catacombs was permitted. And, there 
being no hope, as I thought, of ever seeing 
anything of their realities, they sank into the 
realms of things that are merely dreamed of. 

Yet Emerillon and Trombine were destined 
to be among the very few who have actually 
beheld some portion of the true catacombs. 

Came the summer vacation. The two friends’ 
latest fancy, just then, lay in exploring the 
battlefields round the capital, in searching for 
unexploded shells and other war relics. 

At an early hour of a hot August morning, 
armed with parental leave for the day, and a 
quantum sufficit of pocket money, they sallied 
forth together, bent on an expedition to the 
great desolate plains of the south, beyond the 
fortifications. Blithely they traversed the Uni- 
versity side of the town; past the Luxem- 
bourg; the Orléans Gate and the bastioned 
ramparts that still retained on their torn 
masonry and earthworks the marks of the 
battering undergone during the bombardment 
of the previous winter ; out at last on that great 
southern highroad, the Route de Toulouse. 

These suburban districts, then searce culti- 
vated and, owing to the war, razed of all build- 
ings, were strangely bare; sinister even. We 
tramped the great dusty causeway, making 
toward the farther slopes of Fort Montrouge, 
over which could be seen floating arrogantly 
against the clouds the red-white-black flag 
of the conqueror, still in military occupation of 
all the outlying forts. Presently, at a turn 
of the way, half a mile or so ahead, we noticed 
certain smartly moving lines; stripes of snow- 
white and dark blue, fringed above by irregular 
scintillations of steel and gold—the glinting of 
bayonets and helmet spikes. Prussian battal- 
ions in numbers were manceuvring among the 
fallow fields, all in their brand-new, freshly 
arrived summer kits. What a contrast it was to 
the pitiable, worn-out appearance of the French 
garrisons that were within the city yonder! 

Very much disconcerted, we held counsel. 
There was no roaming for us in that 
direction ; that was quite obvious. At 
last we elected to watch this field day 
from the slope of a certain rise of 
ground on the left, which appeared 
to be a fair place of vantage for a 
wide view. 

It was an outcrop of chalk (to use 
the geological term) in the midst of 
the clayey plain, a kind of low bluff, 
almost buried under brambles, this- 
tles and the usual furzy growths 
of abandoned land. 

As we scrambled our way 
along the thorny tangle, there, 
at the bottom of a deep trough, 
into which we had well-nigh 
taken a header, an unexploded 
















through a vault, and caused, 


evidently, by the shock of the projectile. We | 


peered down the chasm, then gazed wide-eyed 


at each other. It was beyond words! In crept | 


Emerillon,— the more masterful, — jealously 
followed by Trombine. Then Emerillon was 
heard to roll down a heap of fallen débris and 
to pick himself up again. 

‘*Hurt, Caleb?’’ 

‘*Not a bit. Come down. ’’ 

And when the two found themselves again 
side by side, it was in a couloir, cut squarely 
into the stone, plunged in a faint twilight 
that sank right and left—for the passage ran 
in a straight course under the opening—into 
forbidding blackness. 

‘*Caleb,’’ said Trombine breathlessly, ‘‘we 
are in them—the catacombs!’’ 

‘‘Of course we are.’’ Hubbard tried, with 
imperfect success, to assume a judicial tone; 
but there was an eager ring of impatience in 
his voice as he went on, ‘‘Ah, if we only had 
lights—and ropes—and things!’’ 

‘*Well, then, we’ll get them!’’ 

I had had the catacombs so long before my 
mind’s eye that I felt now a sort of proprietary 
sense in them; a kind of readiness to do the 


-honors! Caleb, in sooth, was nothing loath. 


Out we scrambled again. Forgotten was the 
shell (a good thing for us, no doubt); forgotten 
the spectacular manceuvring of the Prussians 
in their new white ducks. Back we ran all 
the way to the Porte d’Orléans, found a suit- 
able shop and made our purchases. A pound 
of candles and matches were prime necessaries. 
Then Caleb, with a classical reminiscence of 
Ariadne and the Minotaur’s labyrinth, de- 
manded and obtained a ball of string. I, on my 
side, with a more modern resourcefulness of 
ideas about which I felt some complacence, 
secured for a penny, and stuffed into my pocket, 
a few sticks of charcoal—charcoal was still the 
fuel of the poor in those days. And in little 
more than an hour we were back in the shell 
nest among the thorns and creeping once more 
dowfi the sides of the black mouth. 

IT lighted two candles. Caleb forthwith pro- 
ceeded, in consciously romantic style, to tie the 
end of his string to a fallen boulder. And thus 
we started on the exploration of our ‘‘void’’— 
well might we call it ours, for there was no 
reason to believe that anyone was yet aware 
of its existenee—Caleb unwinding his reel and 
I groping the way with lights held aloft. 

That day we certainly saw a fair sample of 
the sealed, forbidden quarries, under many 
varied aspects. It is remarkable how close the 
reality was to the visions Caleb had evoked 
from his reading and passed on to me. There 
was one marked point of difference, however. 
Whereas, in our mind’s eye, we had always 
seen the chalky passages in their natural 
white color, passing perhaps into gray at a 
distance, the reality revealed cutting contrasts 
of light and darkness. Within a few feet of 


the candles—and how feeble was their flame! |- 


—walls, roof and floor shone flour-white; but 
almost immediately beyond that circular white 
area there was blackness the most profound. 
In the wider passages, especially at the hall- 
like meeting of ways, the light seemed to sink 
almost immediately into the ambient gloom, 
—like a splash of water in a patch of sand,— 
leaving the awe-struck explorers with no per- 


| ception except a heart-clutching sense of. mere 


space and its vague terrors. 

Another impression that was altogether new 
was the strange effect—in the deep silence that 
made audible the inner thuds of one’s own 
heartbeats—of a drop of water falling from 
the roof with a sharp, almost metallic sound; 
it was a kind of small explosion. 

The onward fascination of the un- 
known roads was irresistible; neverthe- 
less, the master thought, at the back of 
our heads so to speak, was ever that of the 
return journey! The terrifying possibility 


wandering on farther and farther, 
to die at last of hunger and despair, 
was one that could not be faced. 
Yet many were the 
legends of such a fate 


of losing your bearings, and thereafter | 


overtaking too venturesome visitors lost in the 
deeps. How far we had proceeded before the 
reel of string gave out, there are no means of 
saying; probably, though the original ball was 
bulky enough, not much more than a furlong, 
possibly two. It seemed, however, more like 
miles. When the last yard of it was unwound, 
Emerillon, remarking with his characteristic 
decisive manner that thus far there would be 
no mistake as to the way back, drew the line 
taut, preparatory to making it fast to a lump of 
fallen stone. And here came a warning: under 
his pull the string broke and, of its own elas- 
ticity, sprang back into the darkness. Trom- 
| bine’s heart gave a jump. No doubt something 
similar took place in Emerillon’s anatomy, but 
he only gave a shrug and pronounced: 

‘Bah! We ean always pick it up again. 
Now’s the turn of your charcoal. We have 
not done yet—have we? We’re never going 
to throw away our luck. Hand over a stick.”’ 

Our luck! I cannot pretend to estimate the 
distances we two young madmen covered 
during our underground Odyssey. In the 
numbing of horror—and horror soon super- 
vened—all true sense of time vanishes. Only 
by subsequent computations did we ascertain 
that little more than two hours elapsed before 
we were restored to the unspeakable blessings 
of free air, of daylight, of a sight of God’s 
skies, of the sounds of a living world. 

The total length of the various galleries, in 
all their directions, has been computed at some- 
thing just under a hundred miles. For perhaps 
one mile or so we pushed on, idiotically grim. 
in resolution, as if challenging each other to 
be the first to cry, ‘‘Hold, enough!’’ each 
chareoaling the chalk on his side with one 
hand while holding aloft the guttering candle 
with the other. This trail of black streaks left 
behind us on walls and pillars, or (at the halls 
and at junctions of passages) on the white 
floor itself, made the finding of a way back 
tolerably secure. Candles and matches could 
not fail us. 

We had reached one of those vault-shaped 
rooms that in the surveyors’ jargon are called 
cloches : a chaotic enlargement of the ‘‘voids’’ 
caused by a foundering of pillars at the junc- 
tion of galleries cut too close to one another. 
Of a sudden we halted, struck by a sound of 
fearful import. It was a murmur, low at first, 
but which quickly rose to a dull roar. The 
like of it may be heard in the stillness of 
Alpine valleys when a widespread sliding of 
stones is starting down a steep mountain side. 
The roar, however, reached a fantastic pitch, 
a noise unlike anything heard in the free air; 
and, to add to its weirdness, it was impossible 
to tell from which quarter it proceeded. It 
encompassed us. 2 

A fragment of stone fell from the roof. The 
erash of it, small as it was, seemed to confirm 
at a flash a fearful thought that had leaped 
into our heads. Collapses of ill-supported roofs, 
obliterations of whole lengths of passages, were 
among the many accidents said to occur in these 
old quarries. 

A sense of awe had weighed down upon us 
since we had parted from the light of day. 
Now, however, panic seized our souls. Without 
a word, with only one glance at each other, we 
wheeled round ; and quickly, but keeping trust- 
ily side by side, though with heads bent by 
terror, we retraced our way, pursued at inter- 
vals by repeated waves of the menacing clangor 
—retraced our way, as we thought! 

After what may have been a few hundred 
paces, Trombine plucked Emerillon by the 
sleeve and stopped dead, palsied. The black 
streak! What had become of it? Not a trace 
of the guiding charcoal could we see! We had 
unwittingly plunged into an unknown gallery; 
unless we could strike the right one again, 
the one bearing the mark of our passage — 
Horror! What then? 

We sought each other’s hand and slowly 
stepped back; presently we came to a parting 
of the gallery that we had not noticed in our 
haste. Which of these led back to the cloche ? 
We both felt certain it was the left one. It led, 
however, only to what proved to be a very 
network of new passages. Again, with the 
sweat of fear trickling down our temples, we 
turned back. No passage could we find that 
seemed to lead to the cloche—and all sense of 
bearing was hopelessly gone. And still, ever 
and anon, the roar would well up from some 
| new quarter and roll past our heads. 
| But why try to describe the course of such a 
| nightmare? For something like an hour this 
| groping lasted ; and not a word passed between 
| us until at last we stopped, almost exhausted, 
| leaned a moment with our backs to the white 
| wall, and looked despairingly into each other’s 
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eyes. Then Caleb, in a husky voice, began, 
‘*Trombine, mon copain!’’ then stopped. 

7 There was something marvelously tender 
and brave in the way he said mon copain (old 
chum) that almost made me break down. I 
filled in for myself the words that could not 
pass his constricted throat: ‘‘We are done for, 
you and I. And our people at home—they shall 
never hear —’’ 

And yet that same moment, when we were 
preparing ourselves to face a fearful end, re- 
vealed the way to deliverance. 

He had turned his head away. All at once 
he gave a strange cry, a kind of choked whoop, 
bent down with his short bit of candle, shot 
out an indicating finger. A thin rivulet of 
water was advancing on the floor, almost at 
our feet, slowly, hesitatingly. I could not, for 
a moment, understand all that streamlet meant 
in our case. Caleb was more alert of wits. 

‘*See that? Saved, mon vieux! Sharp, now! 
Follow up!’’ he cried, and led the way. And 
a little later he said jauntily over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘Didn’t you tumble to it at once, Castle? 
It’s pouring up there. That noise—it was not 
the break-up of the whole place, after all— 
only a thunderstorm outside. And that water, 





don’t you see, finding its way down—why, it 
can only come from our entrance hole! See if 
we don’t soon run into our charcoal streaks!’’ 

And he was right. In a few minutes, follow- 
ing up the course of the slowly increasing 
streamlet, we saw again the blessed black upon 
that sinister white. The last stretch of gallery 
we took ata run. No need to pick up the string: 
there the streamlet was unmistakable. And 
at last, with thanksgiving in our hearts, we 
emerged again upon the aboveground world, 
beautiful to us beyond expression, in spite of 


what at another time we should have thought ~ 


a merciless rain. 

Empty was the plain under the dissolving 
skies—the Prussian columns had manceuvred 
their smartness back into the forts. Leaving 
our shell where it lay, absorbed now in thoughts 
of no holiday characier, but indeed of unwonted 
gravity, we ploddedi out of the deluged plain— 
and so home, though it was barely past noon. 

The plains of Montrouge, then a wilderness, 
have now disappeared under thickly crossing 
streets. And the inhabitants of the new sub- 
urbs guess as little, no doubt, as those of the 
ancient city itself how close under their cellars 
run the outer branches of the catacombs. 


RB” AUNTIE" 


C3y Agnes Mary Brownell 


‘*T’ll press it out,’’ Auntie promised. 

‘* Aren’t you ashamed, Em’ly,—it 
scarcely shows,—after all Auntie’s hard work 
to get it out, too!’’ scolded Mrs. Dabney, 
Emily’s mother. 

‘* Well, it does,’’ persisted Emily. ‘‘ And 
Auntie doesn’t mind; do you—Auntie?’’ 

‘* Aunties never minds,’’ piped Juliana, out 
of the stored wisdom of six observant years. 

Auntie unpinned Emily, and the tall girl 
stepped out from the basted lengths. At thir- 
teen she had topped Auntie, whose namesake 
and darling she was; now, at seventeen, she 
seemed almost to dwarf her. She was a big, 
fair, handsome girl with an air, even in the 
made-overs that, combined with harmonizing 
remnants, comprised for the most part her 
attire. Emily wore her made-over clothes with- 
out complaint. Auntie had good taste. 

Auntie was thinking, ‘‘It won’t pay to make 
over for Em’ly any more. Better use the goods 
for the other girls, and get her new.’’ There 
was an odd mingling of pride and sadness and 
calculation in the thought: pride in the big, 
handsome girl; sadness that the carefully worn 
and carefully kept stuffs of her own apparel 
would not longer serve the dear, intimate 
purpose; and calculation whether, with a rea- 
sonable expenditure for plaid for collar, cuffs 
and belt, she could not make dresses for both 
Irene and Lena of her blue. 

If household saints were ever calendared, 
Auntie must inevitably have been of the 
number. It would have been interesting to 
imagine her in another environment than this 
household of tliree elders, four children, and a 
roomer, which fell into that most commonplace 
category, a family in ordinary circumstances. 
For example, Auntie might have been a school- 
teacher. She had come to stay at the Dabneys’ 
during her high-school years, being left other- 
wise alone; but by the time she had finished 
school she had made herself invaluable. Even 
in those early days, her round little blue- 
gingham bosom had been prickly with needles, 
like a lively sort of pincushion, and she had 
been making up and making over ever since. 

Auntie pressed out the pucker, basted in the 
sleeves, planned a collar of irreproachable 
depth, frowned over, made careful estimates 
concerning, and eventually solved, a delicate 
problem of construction, effected divers other 
dark manoeuvres, and, by the time Emily and 
the others had returned from school, had the 
dress ready for another fitting. 

‘*Bother!’’ remarked Emily good-naturedly, 
shrugging her school dress off her shoulders. 

‘‘T should be ashamed, Emily, if I were 
you! ’’ observed Irene virtuously. ‘‘After all 
Auntie’s done for you, too!’’ 


' TT 3 seam puckers!’’ Emily announced. 


She smiled adorably into the mirror. She 
meant the smile for Auntie. 





| 


‘‘Well, that’s what we got her for,’’ said | smallness of the dining room combined with 
Emily, who took Auntie as a matter of course. | the bigness of the family made another at 


| 


‘tYour dress is going to be the very nicest 
of all!’’ promised Auntie recklessly. 

‘**You’d take the very clothes off Auntie’s 
back, I believe!’’ Mrs. Dabney accused them. 
She had entered during the amicable adjust- 
ment of these several matters. She was a 
plump, handsome, matronly woman, as befitted 
the mother of four, a club president, and a 
woman who prided herself on keeping up 
with current affairs. She shared the children’s 
fondness for Auntie, whom she considered, 
however, as curiously lacking in public and 
community interests. 

‘*Will it be done?’’ questioned Emily, twist- 
ing her head to see how the skirt hung. 

Auntie promised. How could she disappoint 
Emily ? 

It was during a passage at arms between 
Emily and Irene whose turn it was to prac- 
tice, each generously according the diversion 
to the other, that Herman entered. Herman 
was the roomer; he had been with them seven 
years and was now quite like one of the family ; 
he was a big, breezy, capable young fellow, 
older than he looked. Herman had worked up 
to a head clerkship in the grocery that had 
employed him through all those consecutive 
years since his schooling; and that unique 
educational experience of his, although con- 
ferring no tangible documentary evidence of 
achievement such as a degree, had expressed 
itself in a comfortable association of numerals 
on his bank balance. 

‘* Why, how’s this? ’’ inquired Herman, as 
if amazed, seeming all at once to discover his 
pockets, and drawing therefrom several bulky 
parcels. ‘‘Must have forgotten to deliver ’em! 
No address. Must belong here.’’ The twisted 
end of a large paper bag unfolded and disclosed 
stripes and twists of sugary white and crimson. 

The younger Dabneys threw themselves 
bodily upon him, squirming and wriggling up 
his coat of coarse fur. 

‘*Christmas candy, ’’ he said to Mrs. Dabney. 
‘It’s newer than the mixed. Thought we’d 
try it on the trade. Few raisins. Nuts.’’ 

‘* For shame, you two! Haven’t you any 
manners? What do you say? And Herman 
always doing something nice!’’ 

A deafening clamor rose, from which Herman 
only made his escape by leaving his. fur coat 
in the hands of the spoilers. They could hear 
him whistling in his room upstairs. Auntie 
rescued the coat, with which Leng and Juliana 
had begun to play bear. In the process she 
discovered that a sleeve lining was loose and a 
button missing. 

‘*At the throat, too,’’ thought Auntie. ‘‘I 
wonder if I can’t sew one on before he gets 
down. ’’ 

Herman only roomed at the Dabneys’. The 


table impossible, unless some one waited; and 
it would be altogether unprofitable to speculate 


Irene watched the progress of the fitting | upon which of the young Dabneys could be ex- 
jealously. She was glad Emily had got the | pected to wait. However, on occasion, Auntie 


green; now Auntie’s blue would fall to her. 


‘*T don’t think I’ll have pockets on mine,”’ | 


she remarked absently. 
‘*Your what, miss?’’ inquired Emily. 
‘*My blue,’’ responded Irene coolly. 
A wail of protest went up from Lena. ‘‘It’s 


had been known to wait. 

When Herman again put on his coat, his 
arm slipped through without the old discom- 
fort; and the flap at his throat found safe 
anchorage. He looked thoughtful, started to 


speak, thought better of it, and went off without | 


not either your blue, Irene Dabney! I guess I | a word beyond a ‘‘Good-by—if I don’t see you 
have as much right to Auntie’s things as you | again!’’ It was a joke of five years’ standing. 


do! Is it her blue, Auntie—is it?’’ 
‘‘Hush! I’ve got it all planned out,’’ said 
Auntie. ‘‘I’m going to make them combination 


‘*Don’t forget!’’ Emily called after him. 
‘**Forget’?’’ repeated Herman doubtfully. 
‘*Me!’’ Emily threw at him, with charming, 


—blue and plaid. There’s plenty for you both.’’ little-girl insolence. 


At this juncture Juliana impeded Auntie’s 
operations by suddenly clasping her with octo- 
pus-like arms, ‘*‘What’ll mine be, Auntie?’’ 


She had run into the hall and stood in the 
doorway. Her thick fair hair, her laughing 
eyes, the blossom-like texture of the fair skin 





Drawn sy EMLEN MCCONNELL 
“AT THE THROAT, TOO,” 


THOUGHT AUNTIE. “I WONDER IF I CAN'T 


SEW ONE ON BEFORE HE GETS DOWN" 


touched as always some inner, inarticulate 
feeling of his for all loveliness. He had come 
up curiously alone. He always spoke of the 
Dabneys as ‘‘the folks. ’’ 

After supper the family ranged themselves 


round the base-burner. It was nearing the hol- | 


idays, and there was a delightful Christmasy 
zest to the employment of the youngsters. Mrs. 
Dabney was deep in composing a club paper 
for the after-holiday meeting. Auntie sewed. 

‘*Wanta job, Auntie?’’ inquired Mr. Dabney 
genially, without, however, troubling to look 
up from his paper. 

‘*There—those buttons!’’ scolded his wife 
irritably, as if buttons were a sort of visitation 
like neighbors’ children. ‘‘I intended just as 
much as anything —’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Auntie. ‘‘I’ll do it.’’ 

It appeared that the buttons were the least 
of several evils. ‘‘I’ll press it in the morning, 
before breakfast, ’’ promised Auntie. ‘‘Then it 
won’t show where I’ve darned it.’’ 

‘*You really ought to be more careful, Will,’’ 
said Mrs. Dabney out of a fine abstraction. 

‘*What for?’’ inquired her husband comfert- 
ably. ‘‘Haven’t we got Auntie?’’ 

‘* You children go right up to bed! ’’ ex- 
claimed the club lady indignantly. ‘‘ Past nine 
o’clock! And you know well enough your 
time’s half past eight! Now, if there’s any 
fussing, Auntie shan’t go up. Don’t you tell 
but one story, Auntie!’’ 

‘*Tell it on our bed, Auntie!’’ chorused the 
two younger Dabneys. 

‘She told it on your bed last night!’’ said 
the uncompromising Irene. 

‘*Will the Princess marry the Prince in this 
one, Auntie?’’ implored Juliana. 

‘*The idea! Are you telling those children 
marrying stories ?’’ demanded their mother. 

‘*There’s no love in ’em,’’ said Irene reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘When there’s nothing moré to happen, 
Auntie marries ’em and begins a new one.’’ 

‘*T don’t want their heads filled with non- 
sense, ’’ said the club mother. 

The girls’ room was large enough to hold 
two beds. The arrangement was necessary in 
the interest of renting one room. Auntie sat 
on the edge of that bed which proved to be the 
rightful candidate for the honor and married 
the Prince and Princess. The details of the 
ceremony occupied considerable time, and 
Auntie shivered a little under a fold of quilt. 

To-night Auntie had an unsuspected auditor. 
The roomer’s door across the hall also stood 
ajar. The occupant of the room became ac- 
quainted with the noble personages of the story, 
not so much through Auntie’s recital as by 
means of the shrilly audible commentary of 
her audience. When Auntie had celebrated the 
royal nuptials, she kissed the Dabneys, big 
girls and little, and the needles glinted like 
darts in the blue pincushion bosom as she bent. 

Auntie’s room was warmed by a drum and 
pipe. She stood in front of the gleaming square 
of mirror to arrange her pretty brown hair for 
the night. Auntie was rather an old girl— 


| thirty-one; and underneath the softly drawn 


strands at her temple were the tiny, faint 
beginnings of a paler hue. The mirror likewise 
reflected Auntie’s cheeks, of a pleasant éolor, 
but less rounded than once they had been; 
her pleasant eyes less full; and her pleasant 
mouth, held a little straight as if to accom- 
modate, as in fact it often did, a row of pins. 

Emily’s green dress was ready in good time 





the next day, and Emily had got triumphantly 
into it by half past seven, in readiness for the 
gala evening that had required its hurried 
completion. The Dabneys assembled to see her 
off. There was something flower-like in her 
aspect — green and bloom. Herman was to 
accompany her; for on one point Mr. Dabney, 
usually too complacent, stood firm. 

‘*Em’ly’s a schoolgirl,’’ he said, ‘‘and a 
schoolgirl doesn’t need beaus. None of you 
girls need beaus. You’ve got Herman. ’’ 

Herman good-naturedly acted as Squire of 
Dames. It gave him a warm feeling, thus to be 
included in the family cabinet. Besides, who 
could fail to be proud of escorting the handsome 
Emily ? Buttoned to the throat in his bear coat, 
he went off gayly with her. Of late Auntie 
had begun to have strange dreams for Emily. 
To be sure, Emily was very young—not eight- 
een; but Auntie knew with what terrifying, 
irrevocable suddenness thirty-one can come. 

The next week was Christmas and the pro- 
gramme. Those two great, coming events 
dwarfed every other consideration in the 
Dabney household. All the Dabneys were in 
the programme. Even Auntie had a class, and 
Auntie’s class was to sing. Emily played for 
them. Auntie practiced her class religiously 
every night after school—she had the tiny ones 
like Juliana; and although they were most 
troublesome during rehearsals, she knew that 
they would look like seraphs when the time 
came. It kept Auntie pretty busy, what with 
getting out the blue and plaid combinations ; 
and then there was her rash promise to Juli- 
ana. She had to redeem that. Whereupon it 
suddenly came out that Juliana was to be a 
fairy and had to have a starred headband, 
wand and cheesecloth wings. The lively little 
pincushion that was Auntie’s bosom had 
scarcely time to draw an agitated breath. 

And then upon the eve of her stellar appear- 
ance Juliana succumbed to illness; not dan- 
gerous illness, but only a bothersome cold that 
disposed effectually of her appearance in any 
réle other than that of a stuffy, whimpering 
little girl who had to be kept indoors. 

It resulted in the others’ trooping off in the 
clear blue starry night full of importance and 
commiseration for Auntie and Juliana. 

‘It is too bad! But Auntie won’t mind. 
Will you, Auntie?’’ 

Auntie said she would not. But when she 
had shut the door after them and had looked 
in on Juliana and made sure that the little girl 
had gone to sleep, she went back to the base- 
burner and let her head fall upon the prickly 
cushion of her breast. 

It was not so much that she minded staying 
at home, or the gleam of candle ‘and tree and 
star, but she had begun to feel a faint, chilling 
doubt of anyone’s missing her—even Emily. 

‘“*T’m so tired,’’ sobbed Auntie, ‘‘of always 
making the best of things !’’ 

After a time Auntie began to wipe her 
pleasant eyes systematically, as if she were 
polishing spectacles, and when they were quite 
clear, and she looked up, there stood Herman, 
the roomer, regarding her. 

‘*Feel better now ?’’ inquired Herman. There 
was so much genuine sympathy in his voice 
that Auntie could not resent the query; so she 
said, ‘‘I declare—I don’t know what possessed 
me! I supposed you’d gone long ago.’’ 

‘*T had,’’ said Herman. ‘‘I came back. ’’ 

He sat down at a little distance. He was in 
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his bear coat, and the base-burner was ruddy. 
‘] want to tell you,’’ he began, ‘‘ about a 
‘hristmas present I got.’’ 

Auntie put up her hand to the pincushion. 
she wondered whether Herman could already 
nave spoken—not to Emily, of course, but to 
her parents—deferentially and hopefully, as an 
older suitor should. 

‘*It’s this: I got to be a member of the firm. 
We changed the reading of the ads, and the 
new sign’s going up. I kind of wanted you to 
xnow—first. ’’ 

‘‘It’s because of Em’ly!’’ Auntie said to 
herself, and the pineushion throbbed happily as 
she cried, ‘‘O Herman, I’m so glad for you!’’ 


THE 


HEN I reached the shore of the pond, 

W there was nothing in sight except that 

tight-drawn wire cable extending from 

a large pine tree for fifty or sixty feet out over 

the water until it dipped beneath the surface. 

Not so much as a ripple stirred the expanse. 

Yet evidently Quin and Uncle Jarve were 
out there in the pond. I gave a pull sidewise | 

on the cable; but it was stretched so tight that 

I could hardly move it. By this time Mary and 
Eunice had come up, breathing painfully hard. | 

‘‘Oh, what do you’ think?’’ Eunice gasped. | 
‘*Are they drowned ?’’ 

A difficult question! Two human beings 
would certainly not live long, shut up in a | 
water-tight cylinder on the bottom of the pond. | 

My first thought was to go out to them ina/| 
boat; but I could not see any sort of craft along | 
the shore. Then I thought of signaling to them, 
and, seizing a crowbar that they had left stick- 
ing in the sand, I struck the wire cable three 
times, There was a moment of silence; then, 
some distance off in the pond, we heard three 
dull, faint, metallic strokes, as if in response. 

‘* There, they’ve answered!’’ Eunice ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ They’re alive!’’ 

And Tilly, who had just come up with 
mother, cried fervently, ‘‘Thank heaven!’’ ~ 

I felt that I must act immediately. Undoubt- 
edly Quin and Uncle Jarve had planned to pull 
the contrivance to shore by winding up the line | 
with the engine, on a drum inside; what had | 
gone wrong I could not guess. Dull sounds as 
of hammer strokes came to our ears, and then 
we heard a deep whirring noise. The water 
swashed and bubbled, and the line tightened. 

‘“That’s just the way it did when we were 
down here before!’’ Eunice exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
what can we do!’’ 

The only plan I could think of was to get 
the teams that had drawn the contrivance down | 
from the mill. Bidding the women stay there | 
and listen for signals, I set off on the run for | 
the Hunt farm, from which the teams came. 

At the farm I found four of the horses with 
two men out in a field, at work ploughing. | 
Two horses were in the barn, and two had 
gone for a load of grain to a mill three miles | 
away. I hailed the men afield, and on hearing 
my shouts they came with the horses 
on the gallop. We flung harnesses on 
the two in the barn and, taking whiffle- 
trees and chains, raced to the pond. As 
quickly as possible we cast the wire 
cable off the pine tree and attached the 
six horses to the shore end of it. 

At last we were ready and started the 
horses. Twice they buckled to the task; 
but failed to stir the sunken craft. Quin 
and his father evidently felt some move- 
ment and guessed what we were doing, 
for a few moments later we heard the 
engine whir, as if they were trying to 
help us. 

Again we lashed the horses. If only 
the line would hold under the strain, 
it seemed that the thing must start—and 
suddenly it did, as if some obstacle had 
given way before it. The team rushed 
up the slope, and presently we saw the 
black cylinder rise from the water and 
come rolling out, with its wheels plough- 
ing great ruts in the wet sand. 

Tilly was beside it even before the 
horses stopped. ‘‘O Jarvis! O Quin!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Are you hurt? Can you 
breathe in there?’’ 

‘*All right,’’ Quin responded. 

We heard sounds as if they were 
using wrenches, and presently the cover 
of the manhole rose and Quin hopped 
out beside us. He looked flushed and 
excited. Uncle Jarve’s head then ap- 
peared in the hole; but he was very 
white and seemed unable to climb out. Quin 
and I lifted him out by main strength. When 
we took our hands from under his arms, he 
sank down on the sand quite helpless. 

‘‘It’s nothing!’’ he said impatiently to Tilly, 
who hovered over him in great alarm. 

‘I don’t see how you lived in there so long,’’ 

I said to Quin. ‘‘Wasn’t the air exhausted ?”’ 

‘Oh, I had oxygen! I bought six of those 
oxygen cylinders a week ago—to be on the safe 
side. I had to open three of them.”’ 

He made light of the incident and declared 
that they would have got out all right in ten 
minutes more. ‘‘You see,’’ he explained, ‘‘the 











OR. 


‘*Hoped you’d be,’’ said Herman, and -he 


me.’’ There came a little pause. 


‘‘No aunties at all,’’ resumed Herman pos-| smooth like Emily’s, and the forefinger was 
shuffied awkwardly. ‘‘It means a great deal to! itively. ‘‘Em’ly’s all right—I like her fine. | much roughened from the prick of needles. 


‘*T feel now,’’ resumed Herman, ‘‘it would | clothes, and didn’t know who turned ’em out 


be right to think some of setting up.’’ 


|—or heard her play, and didn’t know who 


Auntie beamed, and all the phalanx of pins helped save for the music—or met her round 


and needles glinted bravely in their field. 


| occasionally, instead of—well, you know what 


‘‘T don’t know if you’ve seen how it is —’’ | I mean—I’ve not lived in a home seven years 


inquired Herman. 
‘Is it—is it—Em’ly?’’ whispered Auntie. 


A look at once astounded and dismayed broke | 


offer to be an auntie to me?’’ he inquired. 


wheels went over a sunken log out 
there and wouldn’t rise over it when 
we reversed the engine and started 
to back out. That’s all the trouble 
there was. Nothing serious. ’’ 
‘‘That’s all very well to say,’’ I 
said, ‘‘but I’m afraid it would have been 


-| ‘serious’ if we hadn’t got here with horses. ’’ 


‘‘Oh, no!’’ Quin exclaimed confidently. ‘‘If 
the worst had come to the worst, I should have 








| 


not to know what made it!’’ 
‘*They all had a hand in it!’’ cried Auntie. 


| Maybe, if I’d just seen her now, in her pretty | 


“*T can’t play a tune,’’ said Auntie, ‘‘and 
I’ve always adored music in the home—that’s 
why I was so glad Em’ly took to it! And china 
painting! I always loved a plate rack—and I 
can’t lay on the first stroke. I’m not one bit 
accomplished —’’ She broke off irrelevantly. 
‘*I’m afraid they’ll miss me!’’ 

‘* They’ll discover you, along with a few 


‘*But there’s just one hand of ’em all I | other things they don’t dream of now. It won’t 
over the face of Herman, the roomer. He fixed want!’’ And not to leave Auntie in any doubt, hurt the girls to play auntie themselves a 
Auntie with an intensity of gaze that almost Herman, the roomer, reached boldly out and while. They don’t begin to be accomplished, 
seemed angry. ‘‘I suppose you were about to| possessed himself of the hand in question. 


to my notion. There’s accomplishments and 


It was a slightly reddened little hand, not | accomplishments,’’ said Herman, the roomer. 


U-BOAT  FRAPPER. 


C3y Charles Adams 


Chapter Two, in which I fish in Scammon's Pond 


to our place. 


‘*Where do you expect to do all this hunting 
for submarines over sunken wrecks ?’’ I asked. 
‘*In the North Sea, all along the southern 
part of it from the Strait of Dover to Helgoland. 
The water is shallow there, you know ; and the 


When he spoke of going underwater | German U-boats have to come out through it, 
again in the contrivance, Tilly glanced | from their bases at Ostend, Zeebrugge and Wil- 
at me in alarm ; and shortly after Mary | helmshaven. To avoid the English patrol boats 
and I left them she came over alone | and destroyers, they have to keep submerged 


for the most part in those waters. There’s 


‘*T dread to have you go!’’ she cried. | where my trappers will creep up on them. 


‘*Quin and Jarvis would never have got out 


| 


‘“*You know, Cousin Charles,’’ he added 


of that awful thing alive if it hadn’t been for | seriously, ‘‘to win this war we’ve got to beat 


you. ” 
‘‘Oh, they’ll be more careful next time,’’ I 


let in water through the base cock, till the said reassuringly. 


compartment was nearly flooded, and then 


‘‘No, they won’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘Quin doesn’t 


raised the top hatch. Of course there would think of danger at all—and Jarvis is just as 


surface and swum ashore. ’’ 
‘*Your father doesn’t seem to be in condition 
for such a feat!’’ I remarked. 


| have been a slight inrush of water, but I should | bad. They get carried away with their ideas 
, have climbed out at the hatch, risen to the | and think of nothing else. -‘Couldn’t you stay | 


just a few days longer?’’ 
‘*But what could I do?’’ I remonstrated. <y 
can’t keep them out of Scammon’s pond! 


‘*Yes, it is bad when you have a weak heart,” | They’ll do what they’ve a mind to do.”’ 


Quin admitted. ‘‘I tried to persuade him not 
to go with me, but he would get in. 
‘*'You see,’’ he went on apologetically, 


‘*But you could be round and get them out 
of it, some way, if they get into trouble.’”’ 
That looked like a large contract, and I 





the U-boats. I’d have enlisted long ago if I 
hadn’t felt that I could help my country more 
by staying here and working on the trapper. ’’ 

The longer I talked with the boy the more 
his earnestness and determination impressed 
me. ‘*How fast do you think your trapper will 
travel underwater ?’’ I asked. 

‘* About nine miles an hour,’’ Quin an- 
swered. ‘‘Very little of the weight will have 
to rest on the wheels, only a few tons. The 
propeller will be in operation to drive the 
craft ahead. A good deal of the bottom of 
the North Sea is level. It is there and out 
through the English Channel, and round the 


‘‘there’s a lot todo on it yet. I knew that when | couldn’t help laughing. But Mary and mother | Irish coast, that my trappers, like watchdogs, 
we submerged this morning, but there were | sat looking at me seriously—Tilly more than | will be coursing about on the ocean bed while 


certain things I wanted to solve before putting 
in my air tanks and oil tanks. Then there’s 
my gyroscope stabilizer, diving rudders and 
twenty other things that have yet to go in. 
‘*But I tell you, Cousin Charles, it’s going 
to be a great thing when it’s perfected!’’ he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm. ‘‘It will put an 
end to the career of the German U-boats. To 
fight U-boats we’ve got to have a submarine 
tank that will go after them down where they 
are, on the bottom of the sea. With its electric 


searchlight my U-boat trapper will run on the | 


bottom and search them out in their lairs. 
They can’t fire their torpedoes at me down 


| there, you know. To fire a torpedo they have 


to be up near the surface. When my trapper 
spies a U-boat, it will rush up within fifty feet, 
then run out one of its long spars with a fifty- 
pound bomb on the end. When that strikes and 


| explodes, it’s good-by, U-boat, and no mistake!” 


AWN BY G. A. HARKER 








seriously. 

‘*Well, I’ll stay a week longer,’’ I said at 
last. ‘*I don’t see exactly what I can do, but I 
will stay if it will make you feel easier. ’’ 

When I saw how tremendously grateful Tilly 
was, I was glad I had made that decision. 

During the afternoon Quin moved his forge 
and tools down to the pond, and also a load 
of lumber, and set to work to build a shed roof 
over the ‘‘trapper,’’ as he called it; but so 
many idle spectators gathered round him there 
that the next morning he hired horses to draw 
his model back to the old mill again. 

That evening he came to see us. ‘‘ Mother tells 
me you are going to remain a little longer, and 
1 infer it’s on our account, ’’ he remarked, look- 
ing embarrassed. ‘‘There’s really no danger, 
but on mother’s account I wish to thank you. 
I know she worries. It is kind of you.’’ 

He said it in a very good spirit, and I 





the destroyers patrol the surface. Working 
together in that way, we will make the sea 
a mighty unsafe place for Mr. U-boat. If he 
tries to run on the surface, the destroyers will 
take him in hand. If he submerges and tries 


| to lie still on the bottom, my trapper will be 


looking for him—with bombs. ’’ 

‘*Tt sounds plausible,’’ I said. ‘‘But I am 
no judge of all this. You will have to get the 
advice of naval men.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I’m working to do!’’ Quin 
exclaimed. ‘‘I want to show them so convincing 
a model that they cannot fail to be impressed 
by it. But, oh, such work as this uses up 
money terribly fast,’’ he added, with a dis- 
couraged look. ‘‘Father and I raised three 
thousand dollars, ’’—I thought of that mortgage 
on the old homestead,—‘‘but it has gone like 
the wind. Everything in the line of steel and 
brass work is very high now. All instruments, 
like gyroscopes and those for peri- 
scopes, are expensive. I’m pretty near 
the end of the first two thousand al- 
ready—and only at the beginning of 
what’s got to be done. ’’ 

‘«The old Adams place is doomed,’’ 
I said to myself. 

Yet, as I thought it over during the 
night, I could not help feeling sorry that 
he should not be able to go on. There 
might really be something in his inven- 
tion. The next morning I wrote to an 
acquaintance in Washington, a retired 
rear admiral, and asked him what he 
thought of the scheme. His reply was 
prompt and characteristic. I quote the 
last paragraph from it: 

‘*This inventor’s idea is sound. He is 
on the right track. It is the only proper 
thing to do—go right after those fellows 
down where they are and drive them 
out. Of course, I do not know anything 
of the merits of this submarine chaser, 
whether it is constructed right or not; 
but his plan is right.’’ 

My first impulse was to show this 
letter to Quin; but on second thought-I 
decided that he had enthusiasm enough 
without my adding to it. He was now 
working fifteen hours a day in the old 
mill, and Uncle Jarve was with him 





TILLY WAS BESIDE IT EVEN BEFORE THE HORSES STOPPED 


| Little as I believed in Quin’s submarine 
trapper, it was impossible not to be affected by 
his earnestness. For the time being, however, 
I was disturbed by Uncle Jarve’s condition. 
He had risen to his feet, and, walking slowly 
beside him, we started for home with him. 

‘* Nothing ails me,’’ he said repeatedly. 
| **Don’t trouble yourselves. I’m no invalid. ’’ 
| Quin, who had lingered behind to send away 
the teams, overtook us on the way home. 

‘‘T’m going to leave my model on the shore 
where I can try it again!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
shall build a shed over it and set up my forge. 
| I can work on it there as well as anywhere. ’’ 








couldn’t help liking the young fellow, though 
thus far I had not seen much of him. . 

‘*T learned several things from what hap- 
pened yesterday,’’ Quin continued. ‘‘It was 
worth the experience. It taught me, first, that 
I must have a more powerful engine in my 
model, and, second, that in order to move round 
on the sea bottom and climb over sunken tim- 
bers of wrecks, or cross depressions, I must 
have large caterpillar wheels like those they 
have on the tanks. If my trapper gets stalled 
in spite of the caterpillar treads, I can discharge 
the water from my ballast tanks and rise verti- 





cally to the surface, just as a U-boat does.’’ 





most of the time. They were putiing 
ballast tanks into the model, and rivet- 
ing a sort of round dome on top of it; 
that was to be the conning tower and 
was to contain a periscope. I did not bother 
them by going to the mill, for I was sure that 
Uncle Jarve did not want me there. 

All sorts of rumors were soon abroad concern- 
ing Quin’s mysterious submersible. Neighbors 
stopped at the old mill every day, with faces 
agrin, to ask about it. And not only neighbors, 
but strangers from adjoining towns. Quin 
declared that he had never said a word to any- 
one about his submarine exterminator, yet the 
most remarkable stories were current about 
what it would do. I suppose what occurred two 





nights later was owing to those wild rumors. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 











FACT AND COMMENT 


HE sacrifices that a man will make for a 
habit would make a fortune. 


The Gift of Clever Speech is wider flung 
Than that of Wit and Sense to hold the Tongue. 


F you are to be conspicuous by your absence, 
your presence must have value. 


HE achievements of the Indiana division of 

the United States Boys’ Working Reserve 
show how great is the practical value of that 
industrious organization. The bulletin of the 
Indiana State Council of Defense says that 
4323 boys, working each 114 days on the aver- 
age, earned $1.51 a day, not counting board, 
and at the same time produced enough food 
for 13,500 soldiers for a year. 


HEN Breton youngsters, led by an 

American soldier, sang Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here, in honor of the first visit of 
a President. of the United States to France, 
their French voices welcomed a distinguished 
American with a tune that we are in the habit 
of thinking to be native to the United States. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan composed the melody long 
ago for the Pirates of Penzance, and W. S. Gil- 
bert wrote for it the words beginning, ‘‘Come, 
friends, who plough the sea. ”’ 


T will be good news to most right-minded 

Americans that the’ Department of Justice 
intends to ask the government to deport most 
of the three or four thousand enemy aliens 
now interned in the United States, and to 
forbid them to return. Most of them are Ger- 
mans. They include men and women spies, 
other persons who were in the direct employ 
of the German government as propagandists 
and still others who planned bomb outrages. 
Toall of them we can say with the old Quaker, 
‘*Friend, thee is not wanted here. ’’ 


T is pleasant to know that the splendid 

animal that we Americans usually gall the 
buffalo is by no means extinct, but instead is 
increasing rapidly. In Wainwright Park, Al- 
berta, Canada, there is a herd of rather more 
than 3500. The nucleus of it numbered only 
402 when the animals were placed in the park 
in 1909. Later 338 were added to the herd. The 
rest is natural increase. From April, 1918, to 
the end of the year, 615 calves were born. The 
reservation has an area of 160 square miles, is 
completely fenced, and has proved to be an 
ideal range, for lakes and natural pastures make 
water and food abundant all the year round. 


HERE is a curious quirk in the postal 

regulations that actually makes it possible 
to save postage by increasing the weight of a 
package. For many years the mails have car- 
ried printed matter that weighs not more than 
four pounds at the rate of two ounces for a cent. 
When the parcel-post system was established, 
the new regulations decreed that the mails 
should carry printed matter weighing more 
than four pounds at the lower parcel-post rate, 
but did not otherwise change the rates already 
established. Thus, if printed matter weighs 
more than fourteen. ounces and not more than 
four pounds, you can save from one to twenty- 
five cents within certain zones by increasing 
the weight to more than four pounds. If the 
sender were permitted instead to write on the 
package, ‘‘Marked up to four pounds,’’ and to 
pay for it accordingly at parcel-post rates, the 
government, which pays by the ton for trans- 
porting the mails, would save money. 


HOSE who think that the allies of Ger- 

many deserve compassion because they were 
forced into war should examine more closely 
the situation that preceded hostilities. The Ot- 
toman Empire was in the hands of the Young 
Turks, who saw in an alliance with Germany 
a chance to bolster up their tottering state and 
to satisfy their greed for greater power. Bul- 
garia, the ambition of which for the hegemony 
of the Balkans had been baffled by the treaty 
of Bucharest, had already got whatever Turkish 
territory it desired for ‘‘Greater Bulgaria,’’ 
and saw in a Turanian and German alliance 
an opportunity to rob Roumania, Serbia and 
Greece. In Austria-Hungary the Hapsburgs 
gladly chose to try to save their precarious 
throne by playing a willing, if subordinate, 





| part i in the plans of Germany. In all that con- 
temptible coalition there is no partner that 
deserves lenient treatment. The guilt and the 
responsibility are divided among them all. 


o ¢ 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


ISTORY does not furnish us with any 
H close parallel to the peace conference 

at Versailles. The nearest approach to 
it is the Congress of Vienna in 1814. That was 
a gathering of sovereigns and representatives 
of great powers whose avowed purpose was to 
lay the foundation of a long peace. They did 
it by greatly extending their own territory. 
The method now to be pursued is to rectify 
old injustices and to establish the independence 
and security of the weaker nations. In this con- 
ference there are no kings or emperors anxious 
to gratify their ambitions as sovereigns. 

In some ways the conference will resemble an 
international constitutional convention. There 
is no precedent to be followed. The outline of 
the proposed procedure is simple, and such 
details as are known are reasonable and just. 
The future of Europe is to be decided. It is 
fitting that the general principles to be observed 
should be laid down by the statesmen of the 
powers that have borne the brunt of the war 
and that have won thereby the right to dictate 
the terms of peace. That task will be under- 
taken primarily by the delegates who represent 
France, Great Britain,. Italy and the United 
States. Necessarily, they will consider and de- 
termine tentatively not merely the questions 
between their own countries and those with 
which they are technically still at war but 
also — provisionally — matters in which the 
smaller and neutral nations of Europe are in- 
terested. 

The plan involves three stages of conference. 
First there will be the general preliminary 
work, covering the whole subject of restitution, 
reparation and guarantees, and the readjust- 
ments in the east and in the west of Europe 
to avert future racial and national contests. In 
that work only the representatives of the four 
powers will take part. Then will come the 
discussion of matters that concern the minor 
and neutral powers, for their wishes must be 
consulted, and their representatives will be 
admitted to the conference for that very pur- 
pose. Finally, the full terms of the settlement 
will be communicated to the governments of 
the Central Powers, whatever they may be, and 
those governments will be required to accept 
them. 

That seems to be a proper mode of procedure. 
There are numerous demands by interests both 
great and small, but not national in their 
nature, that they be admitted to the inner 
council for a voice in the settlement. To grant 
the requests would make the council unwieldy 
and lead to endless delay ; nor is it necessary or 
expedient that they be admitted, since the pur- 
poses of the delegates are such as to inspire 
confidence and their experience such as to 
promise wisdom in their decisions. All that can 
be expected of the conference is that it will 
determine the large questions and establish 
the bread principles. Moreover, the conference 
is to lay definite conditions and impose its 
absolute will upon the Teutonic enemy only. 
To the other nations it can merely suggest and 
propose; they can accept or reject any or all 
of the plans. 

o.-9 


THE PRESIDENT IN ENGLAND 


ua visit of President Wilson to London 
is an event that touches the imagination. 
It dramatically marks the end of an era 
of misunderstanding and often of hostility that 
for one hundred and fifty years has kept the 
two great English-speaking nations more or 
less apart. That era began with the reckless 
attempt of a British king of German blood to 
reéstablish an irresponsible royal power over 
both the mother country and the colonies. In 
spite of the efforts of the wisest men of both 
countries to bring about a perfect reconcilia- 
tion, it has persisted because tradition is often 
stronger than reason, and because the occa- 
sional differences in manners, interests and 
point of view have been exaggerated and traded 
upon by politicians on both sides of the water. 
It has been visibly drawing to a close during 
the last generation ; it has been ended forever, 
let us hope, by the shock of the great war in 
which British soldiers and American fought 
side by side in the cause of democracy. 

The welcome that the President got in 
London would have been impossible in the case 
of any earlier occupant of the office. Of course 
it was not wholly personal. The crowds cheered 
themselves hoarse over the President because 
he is a symbol of the new relations that 
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exist between the two nations—relations of 
confidence, of comradeship, of affection. They 
saw in him also a symbol of something that 
touches the heart and hope of the common 
people every where—the aspiration for a cove- 
nant among the nations that shall put an end 
to war. The statesmen and the learned men 
of the world well understand the difficulties of 
such a covenant. Many of them are frankly 
pessimistic about it; but the man in the street 
in London as well as in Paris—and no doubt 
also in New York—has adopted the idea; he 
believes in it and longs to see it realized. He 
is the common soldier, —the poilu and the 
Tommy, —and he is ‘‘fed up’’ with war. He 
believes that President Wilson more than any 
other man represents the hope of a league of 
permanent peace, and so when the President 
rides through London the man in the street 
throws up his hat and cheers and cheers again 
for ‘‘Good Old Wilson. ’’ 

The President is as fortunate in the cir- 
cumstances of his visit to London as he was 
in those of his visit to Paris. 


O'S 


DAYDREAMS 


HE greater part of the lives of most 

people is taken up with tasks that are 

performed mechanically or that do not 
require undivided mental effort. In other 
words, the work by which the great mass of 
mankind lives is accomplished without the 
employment of more than a small part of their 
intellectual capacity. People’s minds are never 
an absolute vacuum; even at the times when 
they most nearly approach that condition, they 
are lazily turning over some contents, however 
trifling. 

When we think of all the mental energy that 
is, so to speak, merely evaporating in the 
routine of daily life and that seems to be 
wasted, we feel that something ought to be 
done about it. If it could be made to yield 
productively instead of dissipating into noth- 
ingness, how much better off the world would 
be!. And how much better off would be each 
person whose mental processes were salvaged 
in the form of by-products while he tended a 
machine or copied figures or tied up bundles! 

Yet the waste is possibly less than it appears. 
The people whose hands are busy are perhaps 
enjoying pleasant thoughts of what they will 
do when their hands are free. And if their 
thoughts are of the right sort, when that time 
comes they make good use of it. Or perhaps 
while they are working, their thoughts are 
concentrated on less agreeable yet more neces- 
sary problems—how they are going to pay the 
next month’s bills, or whether it will be possi- 
ble after all to get the new suit for Johnny 
or the new dress for Susie, or how they shall 
provide desirable amusement for the family at 
not too great a cost. Even when no satisfactory 
answer is forthcoming to the brooding upon 
such perplexing questions, the mental effort 
that has been employed has not been wholly 
lost. For the thoughts have been abouteothers 
and for others; and such thinking, even though 
it seems to the person unproductive, is really 
binding him closer to those whom he loves and 
is making his love more valuable to them and 
to him. 

Then there are the people who occupy their 
minds with pleasant lookings ahead, and who 
always contrive to have something pleasant 
toward which to look. Their mental operations, 
even though revolving about themselves as the 
centre, are not unprofitable ; for they give them 
a spirit of optimism that unconsciously radiates 
its influence. 

The only mental energy that is really wasted 
is that given to thoughts of envy, malice and 
uncharitableness. No doubt there is a good 
deal of such energy sputtering and sparking 
in people’s minds even when their faces look 
quietly intent and their hands are moving 
deftly in the performance of accustomed tasks. 


o 9s 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS 


VERYONE knew that the British elec- 
E torate would sustain the present govern- 
ment; the only surprise that the delayed 
returns offer is the overwhelming extent of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s triumph. Five out of every 
six members of the new House are his sup- 
porters. 
The result simply means that the country 
stands firm behind the ministry, which, in 
spite.of mistakes, brought the British Empire 
safe through the greatest peril it ever faced. 
The victory at the polls is the inevitable con- 
sequence of victory in the field. Whether it 
will give the government a lease of power 
comparable to its tremendous majority 











Parliament is not so clear. Coalitions are pro- 
verbially uncertain bases on which to support 
political power. Mr. Lloyd George himself 
heads no compact and well-organized party. 
He has lost the support and the confidence of 
many of his former Liberal associates; it is 
doubtful whether he will be willing to adopt 
a course that will keep the Tories who now 
stand behind him permanently attached to his 
leadership. His energy, his good temper, his 
fervent patriotism made him an excellent war 
minister. Now that the crisis in arms is passed 
and questions of national and international 
reconstruction are arising that are certain to 
breed wide and earnest differences of opinion, 
it remains to be seen whether he can keep in 
hand the diverse elements that make up his 
present majority. At all events, the country 
has done everything for him that he could 
have asked ; the women seem to have voted for 
his candidates as enthusiastically as the men— 
more so, if there was any difference at all. 

The Labor party elected more representatives 
than ever before, but fewer than it had hoped 
to elect. It was apparently swamped by the 
momentary popularity of a successful war 
minister. Sinn Fein, however, the party that 
demands unconditional independence for Ire- 
land, won a tremendous victory in that island. 
The old Nationalist party of Parnell and 
Redmond is almost wiped out. Only seven 
members remain to it, where a few years ago 
it counted more than eighty. The Irish ques- 
tion, already sufficiently troublesome to Great 
Britain, promises at once to become more 
acute. The Sinn Fein members will probably 
all refuse to sit at Westminster; they will 
make every effort to get the affairs of Ireland 
before the approaching peace conference ; they 
will take action at home that seems only too 
likely to lead to continual disorder and con- 
ceivably to civil war. Even if they had their 
way and gained complete independence for 
Ireland, the danger of civil war would be 
thereby increased rather than diminished, for 
northeast Ireland is no more reconciled to 
government by the Sinn Fein than the Sinn 
Fein is to government by Great Britain. The 
only reassuting element in the situation is 
the Irish character itself, which is so innately 
humorous and whimsical that it is as likely 
as not to do the thing that no one expects and 
to leave undone the thing that seems logically 
inevitable. ee 


BEWARE! 


N our exultation that the war has ended 
and that it is for the Allies to determine 
the penalty to be paid by the vanquished 

enemy, let us not too complacently assure our- 
selves that the victory is secure and that there 
are no dangers ahead. Defeat has not changed 
the German. Indeed, he does not admit defeat. 
The returning troops were received in Berlin 
as conquering heroes. Hindenburg tells his 
people that the German army did not collapse 
before a world in arms. The insidious schemes 
of propaganda that preceded and neremapennen 
the war have not ceased. 

‘*Divide and conquer,’’ the age-long maxim 
of generals contending against odds, has been 
and is the policy of Germany—no less that of 
the present makeshift government than of the 
Kaiser’s empire. It succeeded in detaching 
Russia from the cause of the Entente; but it 
failed in the plots in which Bolo Pasha was en- 
gaged in France, and it did not overcome the 
good sense of the American people, although 
conducted by Bernstorff, Dernburg, Papen and 
Boy-Ed, assisted by no one knows how many 
Americans of easy virtue. Nevertheless, it has 
not been abandoned. 

German propaganda necessarily takes new 
forms since the fighting has come toan end, for 
the object immediately in view has changed. 
What Germany now desires is to ‘escape the 
full penalty of its crimes, and it believes that 
it can most effectually accomplish that purpose 
by sowing dissension among the judges who 
are to pronounce sentence. Extravagant praise 
of President Wilson, whom lately they abused 
with indecent violence, is designed to mitigate 
the abhorrence that Americans feel for Ger- 
many, to excite the jealousy of the French and 
the English, and possibly to inspire the Pres- 
ident himself with an exaggerated sense of his 
own importance and to induce him to stick to 
his own view in matters where it differs from 
the view of the European delegates. The scheme 
will be futile, for it is too easy to see through, 
but that it was started at all shows that the 
Germans still hope they can escape the conse- 
quences of defeat. 

The same subtle motive is apparent in the 
effort to discover and exploit differences be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States on 


in | the subject of the freedom of the seas, If the 
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Germans could only stir us up to make a pro- 
test against the British naval policy, they 
would enlist us in a controversy on their side. 

Other examples might be given, but these are 
enough. They are full of warning. Harmony 
unong the Allies is the greatest requisite to-day 
for dealing sternly but justly with Germany. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PRESIDENT’S VISIT.—President 

Wilson spent two days in Rome, and on 
his return to Paris made brief stops at Genoa, 
Milan and Turin. Everywhere he was received 
with an enthusiasm even greater, perhaps, than 
that shown in France and England. He had 
very satisfactory interviews with the King and 
with the leading statesmen of Italy, and on 
January 4 paid a visit to the Vatican, where 
he was received cordially by the Pope. In his 
address to the Chamber of Deputies at Rome 
the President declared that the peace of the 
world must be maintained not by a balance of 
power but by some other instrumentality — 
most probably by a thoroughly united League 
of Nations. On January 7 the President was 
again in Paris. ° 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—Ata hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate on Janu- 
ary 3 Director-General McAdoo made it clear 
that he desired government operation of the 
railways for at least five years more, and that 
he would rather return them to private owner- 
ship at once than operate them for only twenty- 
one months. The Association of Railway 
Executives, meeting at Philadelphia on Janu- 
ary 5, issued a statement declaring that it 
opposed so.long a period of experimental oper- 
ation by the government and urging an early 
determination of the future of the railways. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
pressed itself as opposed to permanent govern- 
ment ownership. ° 


ELIEF FOR EUROPE.—From Europe 
President Wilson cabled to Congress a 
request that it appropriate immediately $100, - 
00,000, to supply food to the liberated peoples 
of Austria, Turkey, Poland and western Russia, 
who have no organized governments as yet and 
cannot therefore finance international obliga- 
tions. The Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported a bill of that character to the House on 


January 7.——Mr. Herbert C. Hoover has been | 


appointed director general of an international 
organization for the relief of the liberated coun- 
tries. Mr. Hoover says that America ought to 
send food to the value of $1,500,000,000 to 
Europe this year. ° 


USSIA.—Riga and Vilna were said to be 
in the hands of Bolshevik troops, who 


in public demonstrations. The Spartacus So- 
cialists, led by Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
bourg, continued to denounce the National 
Convention, and threaten to use foree to dis- 
perse it if it ever tries to assemble. On January 5 
a mob of Spartacans seized the offices of several 
of the Berlin newspapers and of the Wolff 
Press Bureau, and announced that no paper 
except the Vorwaerts, which is being edited 
by a committee of revolutionist workmen, 
should be permitted to appear. The government 


| appears unable or unwilling to interfere with 


this sort of disorder. It did remove Eichhorn, 
the chief of police, who has made no attempt 
to reduce the Spartacans to order, but he defied 
the authority of the government and continued 
to occupy the police headquarters. —-On the 
evening of January 6 street fighting began 
between the Spartacans and Independent So- 
cialists on one hand and the Majority Socialists 
and Democrats on the other. The Wilhelmplatz 
was the chief scene of the struggle. Machine 
guns, even field artillery, were used. A great 
many persons were killed or wounded; the 
fighting seems to have resulted in the tempo- 
rary check of the Spartacans, but on Jan- 
uary 8 renewed outbreaks were reported not 
only in Berlin but in Munich, Diisseldorf, 
Frankfort and other cities. 
i] . 

LAND.— Members of the Conservative 

and Liberal parties in Poland, led by 
Prince Eustache Sapieha-Rozanski, attempted 
a coup d@’état on January 5. They were 
offended because the 
dictator, Gen. Pilsud- 
ski, had refused to ad- 
mit any other parties 
than the Socialist to 
his cabinet. The con- 
spirators seized several 
of the cabinet minis- 
ters, and tried to get 
possession of Gen. Pil- 
sudski and his chief of 
police, but their plans 
failed. The troops in 
Warsaw showed no 











GEN. PILSUDSKI 





rewski was the object of a great popular 
demonstration when he reached Warsaw on 
January 1. He is not in complete sympathy 
with the Socialist régime in Poland. 
S 
D cpa sen thn me riots are 
reported from Budapest, where Bolshevist 
agitators are numerous and aggressive. There 
| are two thousand French troops in Budapest, — 
where Gen. von Mackensen is interned,—but 
that is hardly enough to maintain order 
throughout the city.—— The government at 
Vienna has requested the other nations to 
recognize the independence of the republic of 
German Austria. e 


R. ROOSEVELT DIES. — Theodore 
Roosevelt died in his sleep at his home 





were advancing through Esthonia and Lithu- 
ania as the Germans withdrew. They burn, 
loot and murder as they march, and the situa- 
tion in all the border districts is deplorable. | 
British cruisers are lying in the harbor of | 
Libau and will protect the town if they are 
not obliged to weigh anchor by the freezing of 
the bay.——On January 8 word came from 
Moscow that Lenine, the Bolshevik premier, 
had been arrested by order of Trotzky, the 
minister of war. According to the report, 
Lenine was beginning to urge a coalition with 
the more moderate Socialists, which Trdtzky, 
who stands for a still more ruthless use of 
terrorism, was determined to prevent at all 
costs. ——Allied forces, British and American, 
in northern Russia were reported to be en- 
gaged with Bolshevik bands in spite of the 
severity of the weather.—In Siberia Gen. 
Semenoff, the Cossack leader, has taken Verk- 
hne-Udinsk, midway between Chita and 
Irkutsk. He remains hostile to the Omsk gov- 
ernment of which Adm. Kolchak is the head. 


oS 


OCIALISTS CONVICTED.— On Janu- 

ary 8 a Chicago jury convicted Victor 
Kerger, Congressman elect from Wisconsin, 
Adolph Germer, secretary of the Socialist 
party, J. L. Engdahl, editor of the American 
Socialist, W. F. Kreuz and I. St. J. Tucker 
of violating the espionage law with intent to 
cause insubordination and mutiny in the 
United States Army and Navy. The men, 
who have filed an appeal for a new trial, are 
liable to heavy fines and years of imprisonment. 


eS 


UGO-SLAVIA.— The new Jugo-Slavian 

government has been formed at Belgrade by 
representatives of Serbia, Croatia, Montenegro, 
Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 
The royal house of Serbia is to occupy the 
throne, ° 


ERMANY.—The electoral campaign for 
the proposed National Convention began 
early in January. The Social Democracy, the 
German Demoeracy, which is a moderate mid- 
dle-class party, and the Christian People’s 
party, which really represents the Roman 


Catholics of the Centre, were busily engaged | 


at Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6. Mr. 
| Roosevelt was born in New York, October 27, 
| 1858. Almost his whole life since he left 
| Harvard College in 1880 was spent in the public 
service. He was in succession member of the 
|New York Legislature, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, President of the Police 
Board of the city of New York, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Lieutenant Colonel and 
Colonel of the Rough 
Riders in the Spanish 
War, Governor of New 
York and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. Succeeding to 
the presidency on Mr. 
MeKinley’s death in 
1901, he was reélected 
to the office in 1904, and 
served in all nearly eight 
years. In 1912 his per- 
sonality created the Pro- 
gressive party, and he 
was its candidate for 
President. His hunting and exploring trips to 
Africa and Brazil, and his earnest and eager 
support of the Allied cause during the great 
war, are so recent as to be familiar to all. His 
death called forth extraordinary expressions of 
grief, not only from his fellow citizens but from 
eminent men in almost all the European and 
South American countries. In accordance with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s known desires the funeral 
services were without any display. 
eo ; 
ROHIBITION.—During the week seven 
states, Michigan, Oklahoma, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, Tennessee, Idaho and Maine, ratified the 
constitutional amendment forbidding the sale 
or use of alcoholic liquor. Up to January 8 
twenty-two of the necessary thirty-six states 
had ratified the amendment. 
e 
ECENT DEATHS.—At Rome, on Jan- 
uary 1, David Lubin, founder of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, aged 78. 
—At Cincinnati, on January 3, Frank Du- 
veneck, painter, aged 71.——-On January 4, 
Count George von Hertling, former imperial 
German Chancellor, aged 75. 
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8, Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell, aged 63. 
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A booklet of 32 pages, 
50 fac-simile writings 
interpreting character 

will be sent with sample 
box of 10 pens, different 
patterns, on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








How To Make Money 
With An Oliver 


Many boys pay for their own 
Oliver Typewriters by doing 
work for others. Easy to 
learn—fine for school work 
—wins better marks. Then 
when you grow up typing 
is a decided advantage. We 
send you an Oliver for five days free trial— 
then you pay per month if you keep it. 
You can earn more than it costs every year. 
Write today for our free trial blank, catalog 
and full particulars. Boys everywhere are profit- 
ing by our liberal plan. 


* Canadian Price, $72 [50.07] 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1901 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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| is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. 
| bearings exactly right and makes them run about 





THIS SIGN-BOYS 


It oils the 


100 times easier. 3-in-One won't collect dirt, gum and 
hurt your wheels like inferior greasyoils. 3-in-Onue 
cleans and polishes all metal parts, and absolutely 
prevents rust. : 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell 
you it’s the only oilon earth. Try 3-in-One also on 
your ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, 
scroll saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern 
and every tool in your tool chest. A few drops 
of 3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 
catcher’s gloves ; also prevent rust on your mask. 
FREE Write this very day for a generous 

ew" free sample and the helpful 3-in-One 
Dictionary. Both free tolive boys. Get yours now! 
3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 


stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c 
and 50c in bottles ; also in 25c Handy Oil Caus. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


165 AIB. Broadway, New York City 
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Learn Business 

Big expansion of the business follow- 

ing the war has made greater demand than 

ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xAnsas city, mo. 














} By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Author of Pollyanna, 
Just David, etc. 


UT of a clear sky came three checks of 
one hundred thousand dollars each to 
the three Blaisdell families. How each 

family tried in its own way to get happiness 


from its unexpected fortune—and failed—is 
told in Mrs. Porter’s latest story. Stanley 
Fulton, a bachelor with only dollars for com- 
panionship, begins to wonder what will 
come of his twenty millions when he dies. In 
order to test in advance his only relations— 
three distant cousins whom he has never 
i} seen—he decides to give them each one hun- 
dred thoumet dollars and appear among 
them as _ John Smith and watch the 
result of his experiment. How the money 
was spent by the different families, bringing 
joy and wholesome life to some and only 
sorrow to others, and how “John Smith” 
learns a needed 
graphically told. 


Our Offer | 


Send us one new 
your own) for The 
$2.00 to pay for it, pian the cee ewes 
with a copy of Eleanor H. Porter’s latest 
and best story, Oh, Money! Money! cloth 
bound. This is is the d edi- 
tion published at $1. 50 net. 
| Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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THE BOYS WHO DIE 


AT HOME 
ox CBy M. E. Baker oe 


OT on the field of action, 
Where France’s lilies blow, 
Nor in Italian passes 
Amid the trampled sn 
Not even where the submarines 
Against our transports 
But none the less for fre om, 
We laid our young lives low. 


We did not pass the ocean ; 
Our courage all untried, 

Gaining no cross of honor, 
Bravely we lived and died, 

And in the giving of our youth 
Our souls are glorified. 


We build the 9 e you traverse 
With courage, cheer and song, 
Our comrades who survive us, 
To bear the light yo 
Holding the torch of justice high, 
Above the floods of wrong. 


Oh, never feel we grudged it! . 
Loved ones and comrades true! 

Who died upon our native soil— 
The land where Freedom grew; 

Our stars within the service flag 

4 Shall gleam with golden hue; 

For, surely as in battle’s roar, 

We gave our lives for you! 


ore 
SPIRITUAL HOUSECLEANING 


T was Sunday morning, and Marjorie 
Edgeworth was making no preparation 
to go to church. “Why, Marjorie,” said 
her mother, ‘‘aren’t you going with us 
to-day?” 

“No,” replied Marjorie,“I don’t think 

I’ll go any more until Lent. You know I always 

eat, sleep and dream church during Lent. It’s a 

sort of annual housecleaning of the soul for me, 

and I don’t think a few weeks’ absence before 

Lent will hurt any.” 

Her mother, who looked a little sad and some- 
what puzzled, said, “I’m afraid you can’t take 
care of your soul the way you do a house, Mar- 
jorie. Of course we can’t live in a religious fervor 
all the time. It would be abnormal, and we’d soon 
burn out. But your idea of storing up religion from 
some special season for lean months of neglect 
afterwards won’t stand a very rigid scrutiny. The 
soul is more like the body in its demands than it is 
like a house. 

“You remember the children of Israel had to 
gather their manna fresh every day in the wilder- 
ness. When they tried to lay up a supply for the 
future it spoiled. God meant to teach them by that, 
it seems to me, that they must recognize their de- 
pendence day by day upon Him. I’m afraid it’s the 
same with the concerns of the soul. You can’t eat 
food enough to sustain your body for a week ora 
month ; neither can you so feed your soul by a spe- 
cial season of religion that it will require no daily 
nourishment in the succeeding days.” 

“What does Lent mean, then?” asked Marjorie. 
“I always thought it was a spring housecleaning 
for your soul, and that you needn’t be so regular 
in your devotions for a while before and after.” 

“That is because you have misinterpreted the 
season, dear,” her mother replied. ‘You are think- 
ing of it under the wrong symbolism. Lent is a 
season for serious stock taking. Stores take stock 
once a year to find out where they stand. So should 
we in matters of the soul. As we dwell upon the 
sacrifice of Jesus, we should sit down at the foot 
of the cross, so to speak, and ask ourselves what 
our gains and losses have been, spiritually speak- 
ing, since the last Lenten season. Ash Wednesday, 
the beginning of Lent, stands in the church cal- 
endar as a day of penitence. It assumes that we 
have been taking stock and are grieved over the 
spiritual losses that our self-examination has dis- 
closed. So you see, Lent is not a spring house- 
cleaning for the soul, but a season of spiritual 
reckonings and high aspirations from which we go 
forth humbled and chastened to give still more 
attention to spiritual things.” 

“I never thought of it in that way before,” said 
Marjorie. “I think I’d better begin to get ready 
now for Lent, if I don’t want to be too much 
ashamed when Ash Wednesday comes. I’l] start 
by going upstairs to dress for church.” 
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PHYLLIS’S SALVAGE 


*VE come,” Minna Edwards explained 
importantly to Phyllis Keith, ‘‘to in- 
quire about your salvage for the Red 
Cross. Of course I know that you are 
all saving—it’s merely a matter of form 
here. But our motto for the campaign 

is to be, ‘Every citizen in Edgewood over the top!’ 
Don’t you think that’s a good one? I suggested it. 
So we’re going to get everyone, down to children 
of five years, to save something. Then we want to 
get some idea of what it all will amount to for our 
newspaper articles, and that’s why we’re making 
the house-to-house canvass. Besides, so often we 
find that we can suggest things that people haven’t 
thought of.” 

Phyllis laughed. Minna always amused her. 

“I’m afraid that you’ll find it difficult to suggest 
anything to the Keith family. Father is saving 
paper, and mother, rags; Del is begging gloves 
and overshoes from all her friends; Bob is pursu- 
ing tin foil all over town, and Dot collecting fruit 
stones so diligently that she almost watches every 
mouthful we eat; grandma is doing miracles with 
odds and ends of wool; and my cousin Floss is 
making things out of old silk stockings. If you can 
suggest any new avenue, I’m sure that some one 
in the family will spring to the breach. Forgive 
the mixed metaphor. Words are about the only 
thing not yet salvaged; and so I haven’t yet had 
time to sort mine out!” 

Minna had been tabulating the Keiths; she 
looked at the result frowningly a minute and then 
recognized her omission. 

“But you yourself, Phyllis?” she asked. ‘What 
are you doing?” 

“Well,” said Phyllis, half-mocking, half-serious, 
“the only thing I could discover that no one else 
had yet salvaged was Pearl Cassady, and as she 
seemed too valuable to be wasted I concluded 
that she was my particular stunt.” 

‘Pearl Cassady! Phyllis Keith, what in the world 
do you mean? Why, Pearl Cassady is making 
twenty dollars a week. I know, because the fam- 
ily was on the Associated Charities for so long.” 

Phyliis’s gay eyes grew serious. “Yes, I know. 
And Pearl really is doing wonderfully. But you 
































see, sO much money has gone to her head; she 
doesn’t know how to use it. So I am trying to help 
her to learn how to save and how to spend wisely 
and economically. And you see, you can’t learn 
all that in a minute when it’s all as new as aéro- 
nautics to you.” 

“You are the queerest, Phyllis Keith!’ Minna 
cried. ‘I don’t know how in the world to classify 
you. I don’t see how you can call that salvage.” 

“Nor I, Minna,” said Phyllis, gently. “Suppose 
we just call it a bit of big sistering and let the 
salvage go this time. Don’t you think that you 
could?” 
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“"AIG WANTS YER” 


Toe British Tommy has carried with him into 
the trenches his love of chaff as well as his 
love for humanity. A correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript reports an incident that well 
illustrates both qualities: 

“Any winklin’ to be done along ’ere?” asked 
one of the perspiring victors. ‘‘Or do we get a bit 
of a rest and a chainge?” 

“Coom on, let’s get on wi’t,’’ answered the York- 
shire lad. 

So they moved along the captured trench, ‘“‘win- 
kling’’—that is to say, digging the cowering Ger- 
mans out of their holes, if necessary, with the point 
of the bayonet, and with bombs in readiness. 

There were four of them on this expedition—a 
cockney, a Yorkshireman, a young fellow from 
Liverpool and a Berkshire rustic. The cockney, 
Harry Taylor, otherwise known as Chippy, was 
in civil life a conductor on the Underground; the 
Yorkshireman, Sam Sykes, otherwise Bill,—the 
connection is obvious,—was a wool comber; 
Dicky Sam, from Liverpool, had been a steve- 
dore, and Piggy, from Berkshire, had been a farm 
laborer. 

“ Oxford-circus, all chainge!’’ shouted Chippy 
into a black hole. “Come along, Fritz. ’Aig wants 
yer.” 

The dugout proved to be empty. 

“Non-stop Golder’s Green!” shouted Chippy into 
the next opening. “Off the car first, please!”’ 

A wailing shout of surrender came from within, 
and six pale Huns hurried out, one saying eagerly 
that he lived at Golder’s Green. 

“Now, if you gentlemen will kindly wait your 
turn, an assistant will be disengaged very shortly,” 
commented Chippy. ‘“‘Next gentleman, please!’ 

Dicky Sam watched over the prisoners, while the 
others went on to the third and last opening. ‘Pass 
along down the car, please!” cried Chippy. “Any- 
body at ’ome?” He peered into the gloom, and at 
last made out one recumbent form. 

“Come on, Fritzie, then,’’ he said persuasively, 
“and nurse’ll div ’im a ’ickle sausage.” 

“Pig-iog Englander!” snarled the “‘winkle.” 

“Pig-dog yerself!” cried Chippy indignantly. 
“Give yer a taste of bay’nit in a minute.” 

To their surprise the German burst into tears. 
Chippy hesitated no longer, but entered the dugout 
and knelt by the prostrate man. 

“°F’s wounded!” he called out. “Get the others 
back and pass the word for stretcher bearers. 
There, matey,” he added soothingly. “Cheer up, 
we’re all soldiers ’ere.” 
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HEAVY WORK 


VERY now and then, says a contributor to 
Punch, doctors slap me about and ask me if 
I was always as thin as this. 

“As thin as what?” I say with as much dignity 
as is possible to a man who has had his shirt taken 
away from him. 

“As thin as this,’ says the doctor, hooking his 
stethoscope on one of my ribs, and running his 
pencil up and down me and producing that pleas- 
ing noise which small boys get by dragging a stick 
along railings. 

I explain that I was always delicately slender, 
but that lately my ribs have been overdoing it. 

“You must put on more flesh,” he says sternly. 

“I will,” I say fervently, “I will!” 

— by my promise, he gives me back my 
shirt. 

But it is not only the doctor who complains; 
Celia is even more upset by it. She says tearfully 
that I remind her of a herring. Unfortunately, she 
does not like herrings. 

We had a fortnight’s leave a little while ago, 
which seemed to give me a good opportunity of 
putting on some flesh. So we retired to a house in 
the country where there is a en machine 
in the bathroom. The first morning I weighed 
myself just before my bath. When I got down 
to breakfast I told Celia the result. 

“You are certainly a herring,” she said sadly. 


started at the right. weight, the rest of the fort- 
night would be wasted. By the way, the doctor 
talks about putting on flesh, but he didn’t say how 
much he wanted. What do you think would be a 
nice amount?” 

“About another stone,” said Celia. “You were 
just a nice size before the war.” 

The next morning I was the same as before, and 
the next, and the next, and the next. 

“ Really,” said Celia, pathetically, ‘“‘we might 
just as well have gone to a house where there 
wasn’t a weighing machine at all. I don’t believe 
it’s trying. Are you sure you stand on it long 
enough? Make quite sure to-morrow.” 

I made quite sure the next morning. I had eight 
stone and a half on the weight part, and the bar 
balanced midway between the top and the bottom. 

“T expect it’s got used to you,” said Celia, when 
I told her the sad state of affairs. 

“We will give it,” I said, ‘one more chance.” 

The next morning the weights were as I had 
left them, and I stepped on, expecting that the bar 
would come slowly up to its midway position of 
rest. To my immense delight, however, it went 
straight up to the top. At last I had put on flesh! 

Very decidedly I moved the thing you move on 
to its next notch. Still the bar stayed at the top. I 
had put on at least an ounce of flesh! I continued 
to put on more ounces. Stil] the bar remained up! 
Good heavens, I was eight stone, fourteen! 

I pushed the thing you move down back tothe 
zero position, and exchanged the half-stone weight 
for a stone one. Excited, but a trifle cold, for it 
was a fresh morning and the upper part of the 
window was wide open, I went up from nine stone 
ounce by ounce. At nine stone, twelve I jumped 
off for a moment and shut the window. At eleven 
stone, eight I had to get off again in order to attend 
to the bath, which was in danger of overflowing. 
At fifteen stone, eleven the breakfast gong went. 

At nineteen stone, nine I realized that I had 
overdone it. However, I decided to know the 
worst. The machine could weigh only to twenty 
stone, seven. At twenty stone, seven I left it. 

Celia, who had nearly finished breakfast, looked 
up eagerly as I came in. ‘‘Well?” she said. 

“I am sorry I am late,’ I apologized, “but I 
have been putting on flesh.” 

‘*Have you really gone up?” she asked excitedly. 

“Yes.” I began mechanically to help myself to 
porridge, and then stopped. “No, perhaps not,” I 
said thoughtfully. 

‘‘Have you gone up much?” 

“Celia,” I said, ‘‘I am twenty stone, seven. I may 
be more. The weighing machine gave out then.” 

“Oh, but, darling, that’s much too much!” 

“Still, it’s what we came here for,” I pointed 
out. “No, no bacon, thanks. A small piece of dry 
toast.” 

“I suppose the machine couldn’t have made a 
mistake ?”’ 

“It seemed very decided about it.” 

“Just try again after breakfast, to make sure.” 

“Perhaps I’d better try now,” I said, getting up, 
“because if I turned out to be only twenty stone, 
six, I might venture on a little porridge, after all. 
I shan’t be long.” 

I went upstairs. I did not dare face that weighing 
machine in my clothes after the way in which I 
had already strained it without them. I took them 
off hurriedly and stepped on. To my joy the bar 
stayed in its downward position. I took off one 
ounce, then another. The bar remained down. 

At eighteen stone, two I jumped.off for a mo- 
ment in order to shut the window, which some 
careless housemaid had opened again. At twelve 
stone, seven I shouted through the door to Celia 
that I should not be long, and that I should want 
the porridge, after all. At four stone, six 1 said 
that I had better have an egg or two as well. At 
three ounces I stepped off, feeling rather shaken. 

I have not used the weighing machine since, 
partly because I do not believe it is altogether 
trustworthy, partly because I spent the rest of my 
leave in bed with a severe cold. We are now in 
London again, where I am putting on flesh. At 
least, the doctor who slapped me about yesterday 
said that I must, and I promised him that I would. 
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AN IMPROMPTU CONCERT 


NE night near the middle of the last century, 
writes Mr. R. A. Satterfield, three lively 
young students were strolling along a Paris 

boulevard in quest of exercise and recreation. In 
the course of their walk they came upon an old 
man who was trying to play a violin that he was 
almost too feeble to manage. The generous young 
fellows went down into their pockets, but the whole 
trio could raise only a few cents and a piece of 
rosin. Thereupon one of them asked one of his 





“But think what an opportunity it gives me! If I 


companions to take the old man’s violin and 
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accompany the voices of the other two. No sooner 
said than done. They commenced with a solo upon 
the theme of the Carnival of Venice, and soon at- 
tracted a large concourse of visitors. Then came a 
favorite cavatina from La Dame Blanche, sung 
in such @ manner as to keep the audience spell- 
bound; and yet again a trio from William Tell. 

By that time the poor old man was galvanized 
into life and activity by the artistic performance. 
He stood erect, and with his stick directed the 
concert with the authority of the practiced leader. 
Meanwhile contributions of gold and silver rained 
into his hat. To his astonished and grateful re- 
quest for the names of his benefactors he received 
from the first the name of Faith, and from the 
others the response of Hope and Charity. 

“And I,” said the old man, “used to direct the 
opera at Strasbourg. You have saved my life, for 
I can go back to my native place, where I shall 
be able to teach what I can no longer perform.” 

The young violinist was Adolph Hermann, the 
tenor was Gustav Rogers, and the originator of 
the charitable scheme was Charles Gounod. 
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THE FOURTH IN A FRENCH 
VILLAGE 


HE morning of the Fourth dawned in brilliant 

sunshine, writes a Companion contributor. It 

could not have been a more perfect day, and 
here, in this little village in the midst of lovely 
stenery, known, with reason, as the “garden” of 
France, everything was at its best and brightest. 
The wheat fields glowed with their masses of bril- 
liant poppies and vivid blue cornflowers, and the 
full ear of wheat gave promise of a bountiful 
harvest; from out the woods that beautified the 
hillside came 4 chorus of song, and the distant 
lowing of the cattle mingling with the gentle mur- 
mur of the river made us feel that even nature had 
roused herself to do honor to the day. 

The village boasted only two American flags, 
which were displayed as conspicuously as possible 
in the one and only street, well backed by the 
French flags that hung from nearly every window. 
The great event of the day was a meeting in the 
schoolhouse of all the villagers, including the chil- 
dren. Thither we went at six o’clock, my husband 
and I, with a number of French friends. My hus- 
band, who was the one solitary American in the 
place, naturally became the centre of interest. 

The proceedings opened with an address from 
the mayor, in which he spoke of America’s entry 
into the war and its unswerving devotion to the 
cause of liberty, and of the determination of its 
sons to continue the struggle until a lasting peace, 
founded upon justice and righteousness, should be 
secured. 

My husband then made a short speech, thanking 
the people of France for their enthusiastic cele- 
bration of America’s great day. We then rose en 
masse, While the school children led us in singing 
the Marseillaise, followed immediately by a pa- 
triotic song called, En avant. There was a slight 
pause, then a voice called for The Star-Spangled 
Banner. We were both somewhat taken aback, 
for there was no music to accompany us, and in 
my case, not being an American, The Star-Span- 
gled Banner was not so familiar as it might have 
been. I felt vague and awful fears that my voice 
would fail on the high notes and that, in my nerv- 
ousness, I should forget the words. However, it 
seemed ungracious to refuse, and I can say with 
pride and rejoicing that our performance went off 
without a hitch. Our audience did not understand 
a word, but they were very appreciative, and I 
think, although the language was foreign to them, 
that they understood in spirit that 

The Star-Spangled Banner yet waved 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

At the end of the ceremony the school children 
formed two by two and, headed by a big boy car- 
rying the French tricolor, marched off down the 
village, singing. 

About half an hour later we heard the strains 
of, the Marseillaise and the tramp of many feet 
drawing nearer; we ran to our garden gate to 
watch the little procession go past. On they came, 
the boys and girls of the village, still headed by 
their flag; but now, some of them were carrying 
clusters of beautiful flowers, and almost the whole 
village seemed to be following this little band of 
joyous, singing children. We remained at our gate, 
interested spectators of the pretty scene. Judge of 
our surprise when a halt was called exactly oppo- 
site our garden and four children, stepping for- 
ward, laid their flowers in our arms, while the 
crowd broke into enthusiastic cries of “ Vive 
Vv Amérique! Vive les Américains !” 

We responded with cries of ‘Vive la France! 
Vive les Alliés!’’ and with hand-shakings and hat- 
wavings the little crowd passed on. 

Thus the day ended. The peaceful countryside 
ceased to ring with shrill, childish voices; the sun, 
looking like a great ball of fire, sank slowly to 
rest, and one by one the peaceful stars stole out. 
It was difficult to realize that the shadow of war 
hung over the land. 
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THE SAD END OF A PROSPEROUS 
MUSKRAT 


FEW months ago an enterprising and striving 
A muskrat gnawed its way through the side of 
a house into a flour barrel in West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. A Boston paper tells how it got into 
the barrel, how it lived on the fat of the land until 
it became too stout to make its exit from the barrel 
by the hole it had entered, and how it atoned with 
its life for the sin of gluttony. 

For several nights the occupants of the house 
were disturbed by strange noises in the cellar, 
until at last matters came to such a pass that an 
investigation was instituted. First, the master of 
the house found a hole in the wall. Then heheardthe 
crunch! crunch! of wood in a flour barrel near 
the wall. Then he spied a hole in the barrel. Then 
he peered into the wooden cylinder and discovered 
the muskrat. He attempted to touch it, but even 
many hearty meals had failed to sweeten its 
temper, and it continued its task of gnawing a 
larger hole by which to escape. 

Placing some wire netting over the top of the 
barrel and plugging the holes with coal, the master 
of the house telephoned to the police station, 
whence two sturdy officers were dispatched to the 
scene. On their arrival they surrounded the barrel ; 
but the muskrat, not in the least awed by the repre- 
sentatives of the law, refused to leave its bower, 
and when the officers saw that it intended to resist 
arrest, they drew their revolvers and blazed away. 
The muskrat proved to be a Goliath of its tribe, 
and now West Roxbury is one pelt the richer. 

From this sad story readers of sop and Phe- 
drus no doubt draw an appropriate moral. 








The Hen the U-Boat 


Did Not Get 


By Harrison Long 


DRAWINGS BY 
NANA FRENCH 
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on the beach all the afternoon in their 

bathing suits and were about to start 
home, when all at once Don spied something 
curious out at sea. 

‘‘What’s that funny thing?’’ he said. 

The others gathered round and gazed where 
his short forefinger pointed. The setting sun 
was directly in their faces, so that they had to 
shade their eyes to look. Far out on the green 
water and creamy foam they could see a dark 
object coming slowly nearer and nearer. 

The children were used to watching seaweed 
and driftwood float ashore, but this was differ- 
ent. It had a queer, lumpy look, and every now 
and then something on it seemed to move. 

‘*Maybe it’s a spouting whale,’’ Don sug- 
gested. 

The others laughed at him, but none of them 
could think of anything better to suggest, until 
all at once Edith exclaimed: 

‘“‘Oh! Don’t you remember father read in 
the paper at the breakfast table this morning 
that yesterday a U-boat sank a tug and three 
barges that it was towing ?’’ 

‘* And it was near here, too!’’ Harry joined 
in excitedly. ‘‘That must be something from 
the wreck. ’’ 

‘*But what can it be?’’ Don cried. His face 
was. flushed, and his eyes shone. Whatever it 
was, he had discovered it. ‘‘It keeps moving, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘As soon as it gets close enough I’m 
going out and drag it in.’’ 

The two boys made ready, and all four of 
the children stood in a line staring impatiently 
at the queer thing in the water. 

Presently Louise caught Harry’s arm. ‘‘The 
lump is spreading out,’’ she declared. Sure 
enough, it did seem larger; then suddenly it 
appeared to shrink. 

Harry and Don could wait no longer. They 
plunged into the waves and started out. Both 
could swim a little, and in a minute or two 
they had hold of the mysterious object. 

They lifted up their voices. 

‘* Guess what! ’’ they cried to 
the girls. 

But the girls could not guess ; 
they could only stand at the 
edge of the water on tiptoe with 
curiosity. As the rescuers drew 
nearer, dragging their prize be- 
tween them, the watchers grew 
still more puzzled. 

‘*T know one thing,’’ said 
Louise, ‘‘It’s alive, whatever it 
is,”" 

But in a moment they under- 
stood. The long, dark object 
was a piece of wreckage, all 
twisted planks and broken tim- 
bers. In the middle of it, cold, 
frightened and dripping wet, sat 
a gray hen with a topknot. That 
is, she had once been gray ; now 
she was black. Her tail feathers 
hung limp, her comb drooped ; 
she was very, very angry. 

When the girls lifted her she 
grew angrier than ever and flut- 
tered her poor wet tail and made 
strange guttural noises. 

‘‘She must be nearly starved 
to death,’’ said Harry. ‘‘We’ll 
take her home and give her some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

The hen struggled so hard that 
the girls were afraid to hold her; 
but after Don had tucked her - 
under his arm she calmed down 
and uttered only one or two 
hoarse croaks as he carried her 
up the hill. 

The family at home were as 
interested as the children. They 
could not imagine how the poor 
fowl had managed to cling to 
her frail perch so many hours. 
Everyone gathered round to see 
her~eat warm meal mush and 
drink fresh water. Father said 


T= Morton children had been playing 









he had heard in the village that the families on 
the barges had been landed by the rescue boats 
not far up the shore. They had lost nearly all 
of their property. 

‘*That hen must have been saved for a good 
purpose, ’’ one of the neighbors, a gentle old 
lady, said. . 

The hen spent that night in a covered basket, 
and by the next morning the children had 
decided what the good purpose- was. The 
rescued hen should earn money for the Red 
Cross. 

During the forenoon the Mortons were very, 
very busy. The girls wrote notices and deco- 
rated the inside of an unused garage, and the 
boys hammered and sawed. 

At three in the afternoon they were ready. 
On the gate and on the door of the garage were 
tacked big signs that read, ‘‘The Hen the 
U-Boat Did Not Get. ’’ 

Edith sold tickets at the gate, and Louise 
took them at the door. All through the after- 
noon there was a crowd coming and going, and 
Don escorted them all. Everyone seemed to 
think the show was worth seeing. Inside, in a 
fancy coop made of lathes nailed wide apart, 
the hen sat in state. Her feathers were dry, 
her comb was straighter, and she eyed the 
crowd with a calm look. 

In the midst of the show a strange thing 
happened. A shabby little boy and girl edged 
up to the door and spoke to Louise. 

‘*We heard that you found a hen in the 
water,’’ they said. 

‘*Would you like to see her?’’ asked kind 
Louise, and she let them through the door 
without charge. 

Don was standing by the coop when the two 
children came in. 

‘*Oh, oh!’’ he heard the little girl ery. ‘‘Itis 
Topknot, it is!’’ At these words the gray hen 
made a pleased, crooning sound in her throat. 

The little boy began to explain. He said that 
he and his sister belonged to one of the families 
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LILLIPU 


D!P you ever visit in Lilliput 
Land? It’s the twistiest, misti- 
est place, with hills and hollows 
on every hand, and shiny water 
and silver sand; and every house 
(when you understand) has a 
wrinklety, crinklety face. The 
windows twinkle, the doorways 
smile, the roofs twist into trees; 
and big red apples and chestnuts 
brown come pattering down, 
come clattering down, with every 
breath of breeze. There are curi- 
ous corners and cubby-holes, 
and the trees are as straight 
as barber poles. And there 
you can go on any day at any 
hour you choose; but don’t for- 
get what the fairies say: You 
must be good on that special 
day; you must be good, and 
you must be gay, and 
you must wear 
pointed 
shoes. 


HERP’ Sa boy belonging in 

Lilliput Land, the funni- 
est, sunniest chap. Knock with 
one knuckle and cry ‘“Oho!”’ 
He’ ll bob up from somewhere 
before you know, and show 
you the country high and low, 
with never a piece of map. 
He’ll lead you safe through 
the hidden halls, through 
doors in the rocks and cracks in 
the walls; you'll pick the bells 
from the flat-leaved flowers 
and mount the stairs to the 








By Nancy Byrd Turner 


T LAND 


mushroom towers. You'll sit on 
the step at the very top, and, bump- 
tying down and thumptying down, 
you'll shoot to the bottom with- 
out a stop! Of course you can 
go there any day, at any hour you 
choose; but don’t forget what the 
fairies say: You must be good on 
that special day; you 
must be good, and you 
must be gay, and 
you must wear 
pointed 
shoes! 
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that had suffered shipwreck and that Topknot 
was their pet hen. When the barges were tor- 
pedoed, she was on a nest in a small coop, 
which was washed away on a piece of the 
wreckage. The coop had soon floated off and 
left Topknot on the broken timbers. 

The end of it all was that the little shabby 
boy and girl were allowed to take away the 
hen, and many clothes and good things besides 
to help make up for what they had lost. As 
for Don, the next day he went 
proudly up to the Red Cross 








ALL THROUGH THE AFTERNOON THERE WAS A CROWD 


COMING AND GOING 


office in town and handed in 
five dollars and a half. 
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ELSIE’S 
ADVENTURE 


By Anne Madison 


| = the Gray family 

moved from the city toa 

small farm, five-year-old 
Elsie thought the field of grow- 
ing corn just in front of the 
house the best part of the new 
home. The stalks were twice as 
tall as she was; and when she 
stood at the edge and looked in, 
the field was like a great green 
cave. 

On the third afternoon Elsie 
began to be lonely. She missed 
her playmates, and she was tired 
of reading about Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears. 

““T’ll walk away dut into the 
cornfield, ’’ she said. 

So into the cornfield she went. 
The thousands of stalks stood up 
tall and straight, and between 
them ran many little twisting | 
paths. The green blades brushed | 
her head. She walked and walked | 
and walked until she grew tired. | 

‘‘Now I’ll go home, ’’ she said. | 

But somehow, no matter how 
far she went, the corn was still | 
there, all round her; it was a| 
long time before she stepped out | 
joyfully into an open space. Still, 
there was no sign of a house to| 
be seen, and yet she had felt| 
sure that home was just ahead. 

It was nearly sunset now, and 
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Elsie was tired and hungry. She ran back into 
the cornfield and struck out in the opposite 
direction. Again she walked and walked for a 
long time, and still the little paths ran twisting 
before her. A whippvorwill began to cry some- 
where. ‘‘I’m not going to cry, though,’’ said 
Elsie, and she wiped away a tear. 

At last she clapped her hands joyfully—the 
cornfield had come to an end. ‘‘ And here I am 
right at home, ’’ she said. 

The door of the house was wide open, and 
the lower windows were alight. Elsie thought 
she would take a nap before supper; so she 
crept upstairs and threw herself across the bed. 
There she went straight to sleep and dreamed 
that she was Goldilocks. When something 
waked her she was not at all surprised to hear 
a voice crying, ‘‘Why, who is this sleeping in 
my little bed ?’’ 

Elsie sat up yawning and blinking and peered 
at the three figures in the room; they had very 
kind faces. 

Then she peered again. ‘‘If you are bears, 
why do you wear clothes like people?’’ she 
asked. 

Some one laughed, and Elsie waked up wide. 
‘‘Where am I[?’’ she cried, for this was not 
her home. 

A dark-eyed, smiling little girl came and 
took her by the hand. Then they asked her 
questions, and she found out what had hap- 
pened: she had come out on the wrong side of 
the cornfield and gone into a strange house! It 
was hard to believe, but that was what she 
had done. 

Elsie liked the smiling little girl, whose name 
was Alice, and she liked, too, the warm cook- 
ies that they slipped into her pocket when 
Alice’s father started home with her. 

The next time she called on Alice,—which 
was the very next morning, —she found a path 
that ran round the edge of the cornfield, and 
went that way instead of through the corn. 


ee 
THE WEATHER 


By Annette Wynne 


The weather’s here, the weather’s 
there, 
The weather’s every single where, 
In places gay or sad; 
And yet I think it’s strange, the way 
We seldom think of it all day 
Unléss it’s bad! 
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“Why is the price of meat 


Clerk hire, delivery, rent—in fact, 
all items 


of the retail meat shop— 
vanced tremendously in cost 


cmenticbonltl le food, 
bled in the past four pone 


so high?” 


HE head of a Philadelphia family writes to 
ask us for an explanation of the present high 


prices of meat. 


He inquires especially about the increase during 


the past four years. ° 





ane: tnto the ation 
ad- 
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One item to consider is the 
increased cost of running a 
retail meat shop. 

The retailer today must pay 
higher wages to his clerks and 
more for delivery service—in 
fact, everything entering into 
the operation of his store has 
advanced tremendously. 

The principal reason retail 
prices are higher, however, is 
the fact that wholesale prices 


have increased. The retailer 
is obliged to charge more for meat because he has 


to pay the packers more for it. 
* * * 


The packers, in turn, are in exactly the same 


position as the retailer. 

Itcoststhem moretodo 
business. Labor, trans- 
portation, machinery, 
materials—all items in 
the packing business— 
have mounted rapidly. 
Wages of packing house 
laborers, for example, 
have increased over 100 
per cent in the past three 
years, 

But this, as with the 
retailer,accounts for only 


The packers’ costs also have mounted 
vapidly. Wages of packing house labor- 
ers, for example, have increased over 
100 per cent in the past three years 





a relatively small part of the increase. The packers 
are compelled to charge higher wholesale: prices 
for meat mainly because they are paying more 


for cattle. 


During the past four years, cattle prices to Swift 


& Company advanced 74 per cent. 


Wholesale beef prices have not gone beyond this. 
In fact the price received by Swift & Company has 
gone up only 61 per cent during the same period. 


* 







item entering into the 
uction of cattle cio gone 
Corn, for foe iy ~~ Neon an 


years. 


* * 


Cattle have advanced 
in price because it costs 
the producer more to 
raise them. 
ape. —— fh "oe The prices he pays 

SS Ls UY A for grain have reached 
unprecedented heights. 
Corn, for example, has 
doubled in the past four 


Farm labor is scarce, 


and he has to pay record wages to get it. 


rates have also gone up. 
ok K * 


Freight 


The increase in the price of meat, in short, is 
due to the higher cost of everything that goes into 


its production and distribution. 


But the price of meat has gone up no more than 


the prices of other foodstuffs —and 
this in face of the enormous quan- 
tities sent overseas to supply our 
Army and the Allies. 

Evidence of this is seen in the 
fact that, during the past five years, 
flour has increased 100 per cent, 
corn meal 133 per cent, sugar 65 per 
cent. During the past year alone, 
fruits have advanced 30 per cent. 

If the packers were to eliminate 
their profits entirely, there would 
be practically no change in the price 
of meat. Swift & Company’s profits 
average only a fraction of a cent per 
pound of meat. 
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Seceuenspame 
the advance in most 
cases has been greater 
than that on meat 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
































THE Tourn? COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated w ly paper for a the family. 

Its subscription price is a year, in yg 

pasdng postage. prepaid to any address in the 

Unite 25 to Danede, and $3.00 to foreign 

p= enter ed at = Post Office, Boston, 
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your paper is sent. Your aoe cannot found on 
our books unless this is 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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SAINT VITUS’S DANCE 


AINT VITUS’S dance, or chorea, is a 
nervous disease characterized by in- 
voluntary and frequently repeated con- 
tractions of certain muscles and groups 
of muscles; awkward jerkings and 
twitchings of the face or the limbs are 

the symptoms that quickly identify it. Sometimes 

the muscle movements are very slight and seem 
to be owing only to restlessness. In those cases 
unwise parents not infrequently try to break the 
child of the “habit” by punishments, but of course 
such measures are even worse than neglect. A 
medical writer has said that the child who is sub- 
ject to this mild form of chorea gets three whip- 
pings: one from his mother for dropping things, 
one from his grandmother for making faces at 
her, and one from his teacher for not keeping still. 

In more severe cases the child shrugs his shoul- 
ders, twists his body about, raises his arms or ex- 
ecutes purposeless movements with them, throws 
back his head or moves it from side to side— 
indeed, there is no possible movement that the 
sufferer may not make. The movements are not 
rhythmical, they are not repeated with any regu- 
larity, and there is no sense in them; so senseless 
are they, indeed, that the disease has been called 
a muscular insanity. Coincident with the develop- 
ment of the muscular movements there is often 
a change of disposition: the patient from being a 
vivacious child of merry disposition becomes list- 
less and apathetic, and develops an abominable 
temper, which punishments in no manner improve. 

The disease affects almost exclusively children 
and young adolescents, although young women, 
especially expectant mothers, occasionally suffer. 
It more frequently attacks girls, but boys are by 
no means immune. The disease often follows one 
of the illnesses of childhood,—especially measles 
or scarlet fever,—and is a not uncommon sequence 
of acute rheumatism. In anervous, impressionable 
child a sudden fright may precipitate an attack. 
Most of the subjects of chorea are more or less 
run down in health and undernourished, with pale 
and pasty complexion. Disease of the heart fre- 
quently precedes or follows it. 

When the trouble is the result of eyestrain, 
properly fitted glasses and a liberal supply of 
nutritious food may arrest an attack in its early 
stages. The treatment begins with keeping the 
child from school—both for his own sake, since 
quiet is essential, and for the sake of the other 
children, some of whom may become victims 
through unconscious imitation. Good food, plenty 
of fresh air, quiet and withdrawal from studies 
are essential. If the movements are very violent, 
it may be necessary for the physician to restrain 
them by means of medication. 
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TOO “PLEASED TO MEET YOU” 


RANCILLA entered cyclonically, tossed 
her hat on one chair, her sweater on 
another, and cried, as she perched her- 
self on the arm of the sofa: 

“Peggy, I’ve got to the bottom of the 
mystery at last! I really have!” 
Margaret reached to rescue the hat, which was 

gently sliding into the fireplace, before she in- 

quired without excitement: 

“What mystery?” 

“Why, Grace Dale and Isabel Everts don’t get 
on together,-when everyone thought they were just 
cut out to be friends.” 

“Don’t they get on together? I thought they 
didn’t see much of each other, anyway.” 

“They don’t—any more than they can help. 
That’s just it! With each one’s friends so intimate 
with the other, they’re thrown together in such a 
way that it’s becoming noticeable, now, that they 
never get beyond polite acquaintance. They’re 
both such dears, it seemed the queerest thing!” 

“Isabel is too sweet to be jealous; I don’t know 
about Grace,” suggested Margaret. 

“You would if you hadn’t been away so much,” 
responded Francilla. ‘‘ No; it’s no case of ‘Ha! 
Me rival!’ There’s plenty of popularity for both, 
and they’re neither of them the green-eyed kind.” 

“Then my guess is that everyone praised Isabel 
so much to Grace, and Grace to Isabel, in the 
very beginning that they detest each other, as a 
matter of independence,” said Margaret. “ I’ve 
known such things to happen.” 

“That isn’t it,” replied Francilla. “3t’s because 
Grace thinks Isabel is just a gusher!” 

“She doesn’t! I wouldn’t have believed she could 
make sucha silly snap judgment!” cried Margaret, 
indignantly. “Why, we all know that Isabel is the 
loveliest, sweetest thing! I suppose you could call 
that enthusiastic, pretty manner of hers gushing 
if you wanted to—but no one would want to who 
hadn’t a horrid disposition, or the brains of a—a 
woodchuck!, Why, Francilla, you know perfectly 
well that Isabel Everts is —” 

Francilla flung up a hand and endeavored to 
stem the tide. 

“She is! She is! Of course she is!” she cried. 
“But, all the same, Grace Dale has a case; and if 
you or I had come to a strange town, and the same 





























with that half-boyish, gay and friendly manner of 
hers, it’s part of her charm; but you know she 
simply. hates insincerity.” 

“But, Francilla! Isabel isn’t insincere —” 

“I know; we know. In spirit she isn’t, but in 
language — Well! The very next time she met 
Grace, after the tea where they were introduced, 
she flew up to her with both hands out, and exclaim- 
ing that she was the very person in all the world 
she wanted most to see ; she’d been thinking about 
her that very minute, and wanting to ask her to— 
to—I forget what, but it doesn’t matter. Grace was 
delighted, and thought she was beautifully cor- 
dial. Presently—they’d walked along together— 
they reached the post office, and Isabel darted off 
from the window where Grace was buying her 
thrift stamps and began talking to a girl Grace 
didn’t know. Isabel’s voice carries, and Grace 
couldn’t help hearing her begin, ‘My dear’! If you 
aren’t the very person I wanted most to meet! 
I’ve been just longing —’ and so forth, and so 
forth! Well, they left the office, and in the next 
five blocks they met three other people Isabel had 
been fairly yearning for. The last one was our 
nice, black washerwoman. Isabel said she had a 
lace waist to be done up that needed extra care, 
and in all the world there was no one she’d have 
been half as glad to run across; she was simply 
pleased to pieces ; she —’”’ 

“Francilla, don’t! It sounds awful, but we know 
Isabel ; it’s just her way.” 

“Exactly! But Grace was only beginning to 
know Isabel, and she didn’t like her way. She 
‘despises insincerity and gushing.’ ” 

“But Isabel is genuinely sweet, France, and she 
really means—not precisely what she says, of 
course, but always something kind and friendly. 
She isn’t insincere; she doesn’t expect to be taken 
literally. She just wants to please people.” 

“So I told Grace, and I think I convinced her. 
But she’!] never like Isabel’s manners even if she 
grows to like Isabel in spite of them. We’re so 
fond of Isabel ourselves it took a stranger to make 
us notice that a habit of speech has grown on her 
till she really is a gusher! And I’ve made Grace 
promise, if she ever knows her well enough —” 

“‘Not to tell her so! There’s a limit to blunt- 
ness!” 

“No; but to tell her—Grace can make it funny 
enough to excuse telling—exactly what she heard 
her repeat in one afternoon to five |consecutive 
persons, winding up with the washer lady. Isabel 
is a little bit obtuse, or she never could have done 
it; but I think she’ll see,the point.” 
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WHEN TARDINESS PAID 


W ben a world of difference in consequences 
afew moments of delay sometimes make 
is vividly illustrated by an incident that 

the captain of the Cornwall, the British ship that 

fought and sank a German converted cruiser, told 
to Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, who reports it in Corn- 
hill: 

Owing to the fact that there was no voice-pipe 
connection from the bridge to the foretop and 
other “nerve centres,” said the captain, it was im- 
perative that I should manage the ship from the 
conning tower—a difficult proceeding on account 
of the circumscribed vision. While the fight went 
on I found myself making occasional rounds of 
“afternoon calls” to the various places with which 
I wanted to keep in closer touch, or from which I 
had a better chance to see how things were pro- 
gressing. One of these excursions took me to the 
bridge, the sole occupant of which was the signal- 
man at the range finder. Silhouetted black against 
the sky and with not enough cover to protect him 
from a pea shooter, he was still going quietly 
about his work and apparently having the time of 
his young life. 

““My word, sir,”’ he greeted me, “but it’s jolly 
glad I am I ain’t back ther’ where the projers 
catch you ’tween decks. Now, up ’ere it’s diff’rent ; 
they just passes straight through inter the water.” 

“They pass straight through?” I repeated. 
‘What do you mean by that?” 

“Just wot I says, sir,” he replied. “Look where 
you’re standin’, sir! The canvas ain’t ’arf stiff 
enough to stop ’em.” 

T looked. On my left the canvas windshield was 
punctured with a smooth, round hole at about the 
level of my waist, while on my right there was a 
similar hole in the canvas about even with the calf 
of my leg. 

“’*Twas from the ’Uns’ last salvo but one, sir,” 
said the signalman, grinning down at me over the 
range finder. ‘‘’T would ’a’ just about plugged you 
in the knees. You was just too late in comin’ up, 
sir.” 

I believe I told him that, although I should hate 
to be setting an example for unpunctuality on my 
own ship, I sincerely hoped and trusted that I 
should continue being late for ‘‘appointments” of 
that kind. 
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EVOLUTION IN PARTRIDGES 


CURIOUS example of the effects of environ- 
ment and changed conditions of life upon the 
forms of animals is furnished by a species of 

partridge that lives in the Canary Islands. More 
than four hundred years ago, says the Los Angeles 
Times, the Spaniards brought the red-legged par- 
tridge from Europe to those islands, and the bird 
has continued to flourish there; but, as recent 
examination proves, it has undergone changes 
clearly brought about by the conditions under 
which it lives. 

Its back has turned from russet to gray. That, 
apparently, is protective coloring, since the bird 
passes its life among gray volcanic rocks. 

Its beak has become one fourth longer and 
thicker than that of its ancestors and of its Euro- 
pean relatives, and its legs also have increased in 
length and grown stouter. 

Those changes are exactly such as were needed 
to suit it to the life that it is now compelled to lead 
amid the rocks and on the mountain sides of the 
islands, where it needs a stronger physical devel- 
opment than it needed in its former home. 


ee 
AN OBVIOUS NICKNAME 


HE following dialogue between mother and 
Son appears in the Youngstown Telegram: 
“Edgar?” 
“Yes, mother, what is it?’ 
“What are you children doing?” 
“Playing royalty. I am a Knight of the Garter, 
and Edwin is Saturday.”. 
“That’s a strange name for royalty.” 
cant Oh, it is just a nickname on account of his 
e.” 





thing had happened to us, I think we’d have felt 





the same way. You see, Grace is a little blunt; 


“What is his title?” 


| ‘He’s a Knight of the Bath!” 
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Finest Tucking to Heavy Quilting 








Everything in Family Sewing 

THs New Companion Sewing Machine 
is built especially with the needs of the 
family in mind. This machine will do all 
kinds of plain or fancy sewing, giving 
equally good results whether the work be 
the finest of tucking on sheer material or 
hemming, ruffling, braiding, quilting, and 
up to heavy suitings. A complete set of 
the finest Griest Attachments and Acces- 
sories is included with each machine. Mail 
the ‘‘EKasy-To-Find-Out’’ Coupon below 
and get a complete description of the New 

Companion and all its attachments. 


Quality First 


| ie building a machine for family use, 
quality has always been the first consid- 
eration with us. Only the best of materials 
and the most expert workmanship go into 
the manufacture of the high-grade New 
Companion. The result of this high 
standard is that no machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing; nor can 
you find a machine that is more durable. 
How we are able to furnish this high- 
' grade machine at such a low price can 
| best be told in our Free Illustrated Book- 
; let. Write for it to-day. 





Many New Features 


THE New Companion is the only ma- 

. chine in the world equipped with the 
wonderful new Automatic Plate-Tension 
Release. The machine also has a new 
Shuttle Ejector, Steel Pitman, full Ball- 
Bearing Adjustments, Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Drop Head and Cable Lift, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, Automatic Bobbin 
Winder, High Arm Machine Head, in 
addition to all the usual sewing machine 
features. These are all illustrated and 
explained in our new Descriptive Booklet, 
sent free upon request. 


Our Way Saves You $20 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 

panion were the originators of the 
factory-to-home system of selling sewing 
machines. This plan has enabled tens of 
thousands of homes to obtain a first-quality 
machine at about half the usual price. Our 
way appeals to careful buyers as exceed- 
ingly simple, direct and economical. You 
select the style desired from our catalogue. 
We send machine direct to your home on 
approval, transportation charges prepaid. 
If you need a new machine for your spring 
sewing, do not fail to mail coupon below 
for full particulars before deciding. 


Seven Styles 


THs New Companion is made in seven 
different styles, including foot treadle, 


_electric and rotary models. Whatever may 


be your sewing machine need, you will 
find a New Companion Sewing Machine 
designed to fit it. The selection of just 
the right style is made easy by the large 
photographic reproductions and complete 
descriptions in our Illustrated Booklet, 
which also contains much valuable infor- 
mation for prospective sewing machine 
purchasers. Just mail the coupon. 


You May Try It Free 


you may try any one of our New Com- 
panion Machines in your home for three 
months before deciding whether you wish to keep 
it. If not perfectly satisfactory, we will return 
your money and take back the machine at our ex- 
pense. If you keep it, we warrant it for 25 years. 
The coupon brings the whole story. Send it now, 
before you set this copy of The Companion aside. 


No Freight To Pay 


Ts purchaser of a New Companion will 
have no freight to pay, as all charges 
to your nearest freight station will be paid by us. 
In these days of high freight rates, this is an im- 
portant consideration. All points can be conven- 
iently reached from our four shipping stations in 
eastern, central and western sections. 





Payment May Be Spread Over Several Months 
Averaging Less Than $1.00 a Week 


Not only does our factory-to-home system enable you to obtain a 
high-grade machine at a very low price, but we also have an 
arrangement whereby the payment may be spread over several 
months. This makes it possible for anyone to own one of these 
first-quality New Companions. Don’t be satisfied with an inferior 
machine, but get full particulars from us before making a selection. 


= 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Just mail coupon with your address (or send postal) and 
you will receive the desired information by return mail 








Mail This ‘‘Easy - To- Find- Out’’ 
Coupon To-day 
PERRY MASON COMPANY (Sewing Machine Dept.) 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the New Companion Sewing | 
Machine and your factory-to-home system. Send me your new Illus- 
trated Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL, OFFER and explain the 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. 
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Flavored with Essences 
: Made from Fruits 


The Flavors are Highly 
Condensed and 
Abundant 


All Come Sealed in Glass 
Vials —a Bottle in 
Each Package— 

So They Keep 





Fruity Desserts 
For a Trifle 


With a Wealth of Fruit-Juice Essence 


Think what new delights Jiffy-Jell introduces. And how little 
those dainties cost. We condense for you the juices of the finest 
fruits that grow. We seal them in glass vials, so they keep their 
fruit-time freshness. That was never done before. 


We place the vial in a package of sweetened, 
rare-grade gelatine, ready for instant use. You 
simply add boiling water, then the flavor from the 
vial, and pour in molds to cool. Thus you have, at 
little cost, a rich, fruity dessert for six. 


The flavors are abundant. We use half a ripe 
pineapple to make one vial of flavor. We use 65 
Loganberries in another—all for one dessert. These 
are fruit essences—concentrated fruit juices—with 
all that’s healthful and delightful in the fruits. 


Sealed in glass, these true-fruit flavors keep 
their fragrant freshness. Jiffy-Jell desserts taste 
like fresh-fruit dainties. Yet one package serves 
six in mold form, and 12 if you whip the jell. All for 12% cents. 


Zestful Salads, Too 


Lime- fruit flavor makes tart, green salad jell. Serve with your 
GEF salad, or mix the salad in. Use cooked or un- 
cooked vegetables—left-overs will do. 


Or mix in meat scraps before the jelly 
cools and you have a delicious meat loaf— 
meat in aspic. 


Mint flavor makes a garnish jell, rich in mint essence —to serve 
with cold meats or roast lamb. 


You had no such delights as these before the days of Jiffy-Jell. 
Now they are at your instant call—all sorts of fresh-fruit dainties, 
healthful and economical. Enjoy them. 





Mint 
For Garnish Jell 





Lime—For Tart, 
Green Salad Jell 
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The New-Grade 
Gelatine ‘Dainty 


=-in Glass 


Aluminum Molds 


Given Users 
‘Tell Us What Styles You Want 


Jiffy-Jeu 


For Desserts and Salads 





The Only Kind With 
True Fruit Flavors 
in Liquid Form 


We make these six mold offers to urge a test of Jiffy-Jell. Bring 


these fresh-fruit dainties to your winter tables now. 


Try Loganberry, the queen of berry flavors. 
Try Pineapple—a delightful flavor hereto- 
fore impossible. Try Lime for salad, Mint 
for garnish. 


Do this today for your own sake. Jiffy-Jell 
will change all your conceptions of gelatine 
dainties. It will add new charm to many 
a winter dinner. 


Six Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy-Jell, then 
send this coupon to us. 


Enclose 10c— cost of mailing only —and we will send 
you three Individual Dessert Molds in assorted styles as 
pictured. They are pure aluminum. 


Or enclose 20c and we will send six of these molds— 


enough to serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. The value 
is 60c per set. 


Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only—and we will 
send your choice of these larger aluminum molds, valued — 
at 50c each. 

Pint Dessert Mold, heart shaped. (B) 
Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. (C) 

Or 6-portion Vegetable Salad Mold. (D) 
Or 6-portion Fruit Salad Mold. (E) 
































A 
10 Flavors } Mail Us This Coupon 
in Glass Vials : When you buy Jiffy-Jell from your Grocer 
One in Each Package g jf gf \ stPe°~ th ie ived t k £ 
Mint . | Jiffy- yell com Cat esas te 
For Mint Jell 
a 
eae ; (Name of Grocer) 
Raspberry o Now I enclose ...... cents, for which mail 
Cherry . me the following molds as per your offer: 
Loganberry 1 
Strawberry : _ 
Pineapple 5 sud cive' full address 
Orange H Your Name 
Lemon ' 
For Desserts J 
Also Coffee | 44¢ress 
Flavor 4 i en _—_ oe —— ie peters s like picture. This alone has 
e ‘oO 
Two Pac st rue fruit flavors in Ss coupon to 
for 25 Cents , WAUKESHA PURE FOOD COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis, (878 Y.0.) 
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